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INDOCTI  DISCANT,  ET  AMENT  MEMINISSE  PERITI. —  LET  THE  UNSKILFUL  LEARN,  AND  LET  THE  LEARNED  IMPROVE  THEIR  RECOLLECTION. 


VoL.  I. 


MASOiniT. 

- SemiU  certe, 

TranqnilliP  per  yirtutem  patet  tmica  vitc. — Juv.  Sat- 

THE  KXSTOaT  OE  FBBBXSEkSOHBT, 

PRAWN  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  INFOR- 
.MATION. 

When  men  are  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  and  are 
spattered  over  ttic  surface  of  a  country  in  small  and 
indcpendeut  tribes,  their  wants  are  as  small  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  is  in  the  pow¬ 
er,  therefore,  of  every  individual,  to  perform,  for 
himself  and  his  family,  every  work  of  labour  which 
necessity  er  comfort  requires;  and  while,  at  one 
time,  he  equips  himself  for  the  chace  or  the  combat, 
at  another,  he  is  rearing  a  habitation  for  his  offspring, 
or  hollowing  his  canoe  to  surmount  tlie  dangers  of 
the  sea.  But  as  soon  as  these  tribes  associate  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
comfort,  civilization  advances  apace;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  com¬ 
munity  increase.  In  order  to  gratify  these,  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  individuals  is  called  forth;  and  those, 
who,  from  inability  or  indolence,  cannot  satisfy  their 
own  w'ants,  will  immediately  resort  to  the  superior 
skill  of  their  neighbours.  Those  members  of  the 
community,  who  can  execute  their  work  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  celerity,  will  be  most  frequent¬ 
ly  employed ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  principle  of  emulation,  and  other  causes, 
that  distinction  of  professions  will  arise,  which  is 
found  only  among  nations  considerably  advanced  in 
civilization  and  refinement. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  man,  in  a  rude  state, is 
to  screen  himself  and  his  family  from  the  heat  of  the 
tropic  sun,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  polar  regions, 
or  from  the  sudden  changes  of  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mates.  if  he  h.t8  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  asupe- 
rio.,and  under  the  influence  of  religious  belief,  the 
palace  of  his  King,  and  the  temple  of  his  Gods,  will 
be  reared  in  the  most  inaguifir.ent  stile,  which  his 
skill  ran  devise,  and  his  industry  accomplish*,  and 
decked  with  those  false  ornaments,  which  naturally 
catch  the  eye  of  unpolished  men.  I'roin  that  princi¬ 
ple,  which  impels  the  lower  orders  lo  imitate  the 
loagniticence  and  splendour  of  their  superiors,  a 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  improvement  in  the  art 
of  building;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  from  the 
circumstances,  which  Ikivc  been  mentioned,  as  well 
as  from  others,  which  the  slightest  reflection  will 
"•uggest,  that  architecture  will  be  the  first  profes.sion, 
to  which  men  will  exclusively  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion;  and  for  w  hich  they  will  be  trained  by  an  es- 
taiilished  course  of  preparatory  education. 

-Nor  is  it  from  this  ground  only,  that  Masonry  de¬ 
rives  its  superiority  as  a  seperate  profession.  \Vhile 
many  other  arts  administer  to  our  luxury  and  pride, 
and  gratify  ouly  those  temporary  wants  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  desires  which  refinement  has  rendered  necessary, 
the  art  of  building  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  object 
The  undertakings  of  the  architect,  not  only  furnisli 
us  with  elegant  and  comfortable  av<;ommodati«n 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  from  the  rapa<  i- 
ty  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  rapa¬ 
city  of  man;  they  contribute  also  to  the  ornaincnt 
and  glory  of  nations,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  fortresses  of  strengtli,  which  d  — 
fend  us  from  the  inroads  of  surtounding  enemies. 
Nor  can  the  works  of  the  architect  be  ranked  ainoi.g 
those  objects  which  furnish  amusement  and  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  few  years,  or  at  most  during  the  .short 
term  of  human  life;  they  descend  unimpairetl  fj on- 
generation  to  generation;  they  acquire  additional 
grandeur  and  value  from  an  increase  of  age;  and  are 
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the  only  specimens  of  human  labour  which,  in  some 
measure ,survive  the  revolutiorw  of  kingdoin8,and  the 
waste  of  time.  The  splendid  remains  of  Egyptian, 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture, which, in  every  age, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  the  vulgar,  are  standing 
monuments  of  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  man;  and, 
in  ages  yet  to  come,  they  will  reflect  adigAity  on  the 
art  of  building,  to  which  no  other  profession  can  arro¬ 
gate  the  slightest  claim. 

But  still  there  is  another  consideration,  which  enti¬ 
tles  architecture  to  a  decided  pre-eminence  among  the 
other  arts.  It  is  itself  the  parent  of  many  separate 
professions;  and  requires  a  combination  of  talents, 
and  an  extent  of  knowledge,  for  which  other  profes¬ 
sions  have  not  the  smallest  occasion.  An  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  sciences  of  geometry,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  philosophy,  with  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  design, 
and  ether  abstruse  and  elegant  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  indispensible  requisites  in  the  education 
of  an  architect;  and  raise  nis  art  to  a  vast  height 
above  those  professions,  which  practice  alone  can 
render  familiar,  and  which  consist  in  the  mere  ex¬ 
ertion  of  muscular  force.  It  appears,  then,  from 
these  considerations,  that  there  is  some  foundation, 
in  the  very  nature  of  architecture,  for  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  privileges,  to  which  Masons  have  always 
laid  claim,  and  which  they  have  almost  always  pos¬ 
sessed — privileges,  which  no  other  artists  could  have 
confidence  to  ask,  or  liberty  to  enjoy;  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  some  foundation  for  that  ancient  and  re¬ 
spectable  order  of  Freemasons,  whose  origin  we  are 
now  to  investigate,  and  whose  progress  we  are  soon 
to  detail. 

But,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  Free¬ 
masonry  under  those  various  forms,  which  it  has  a.s- 
sumed  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times, 
before  it  received  the  name  which  it  now  bears,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
nature  of  this  institution,  without  developing  those 
mysteries,  or  revealing  those  ceremonial  observan¬ 
ces  which  are  known  ouly  to  the  brethren  of  the 
order. 

Freemasonry  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  insti¬ 
tution,  embracing  individuals  of  every  nation,  of 
every  religion,  and  of  every  condition  in  life. 
Wealth,  power,  and  talents  are  not  necessary  to  the 
person  of  a  Freemason.  An  unblemished  character 
and  a  virtuous  conduct,  are  the  only  qualifications 
I  which  are  requisite  for  admission  into  the  Order. 

I  In  order  to  confirm  this  institution,  and  attain  the 
lends,  for  which  it  was  originally  formed,  every  can- 
I  didatc  must  come  under  a  solemn  engagement  never 
I  to  divulge  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  the 
j  Order,  nor  communicate  to  the  uninitiated,  those 
'  import'^nt precepts, with  which  he  may  be  intrusted; 
and  those  proceedings  and  plans,  in  which  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  maybe  engaged.  After  the  candidate  has 
undergone  the  necessary  ceremonies,  and  receiv- ! 
ed  the  asual  instructions,  appropriate  words,  and 
sigTidicant  s>;;ns  are  imparted  to  him,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  disiinguish  his  Brethren  of  the  (Mer 
from  the  unimii  tted  public;  and  convince  others 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Brother, 
should  lie  be  visited  by  distress  or  want,  in  a  distant 
I  land.  If  the  newly  admitted  member  be  found  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  higher  degree,  he  is  promoted,  after  due 
intervals  of  probation,  till  he  has  received  that  Mv 
soni>'  knowl<^dge,  which  enables  him  to  hold  the 
highest  offices  of  trust,  to  which  tlie  Fraternity  can 
raise,  its  members.  In  all  ages,  it  has  been  the  object 
of  Frecin.  s  nirv.not  only  to  inform  the  minds  of  its 
inemhers,  by  instructing  them  in  the  sciences  and 
iseful  .irts.  but  to  better  their  hearts  by  enforcing  the 
precepts  of  religion  -and  morality.  In  the  course  of 
ihe  ceremonies  of  initiation,  brotherly  love,  loyalty, 
and  other  virtues,  are  inculcated  in  hieroglyphic 
symbols;  and  the  candidate  is  often  reminded,  that 
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there  is  an  eye  above  which  observeth  t)i»-workings 
of  his  heart,  and  is  ever  fixed  upon  the  thoughts  and 
the  actions  of  men.  At  regular  and  appointed  sea¬ 
sons,  convivial  meetings  of  the  Fraternity  are  held 
in  lodges  constructed  for  this  purpose:  Temperance, 
hanneny,  and  joy,  characterise  these  mixed  assem¬ 
blies.  AH  distinctions  of  rank  seem  to  be  laid  aside, 
all  difl'erences  in  religious  and  political  sentiments 
are  forgotten;  and  those  petty  quarrels  which  dis¬ 
turb  the  quiet  of  private  life,  cease  to  agitate  the 
mind.  Every  one  strives  to  give  happiness  to  his 
brother;  and  men  seem  to  recollect,  for  once,  that 
they  are  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  that  they  are 
possessed  of  the  same  nature  and  are  destined  for  the 
same  end. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  rd  institution, 
which  has  of  late  produced  so  great  ^vision  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  learned,  respecting  its  origin  and 
tendency.  While  a  certain  class  of  men,*  a  little 
over-anxious  for  the  dii^ity  of  their  Order,  have  re¬ 
presented  it  as  coeval  with  the  world ;  others,  influ¬ 
enced  by  an  opposite  motive,  have  maintained  it  to 
be  an  invention  of  English  Jesuits,  to  promote  the 
views  of  that  intriguing  and  dangerous  association.! 
Some  philosophers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
the  celebrated  Chevalier  Ramsay,  liave  laboured  to 
prove,  that  F'reemasonry  arose  during  the  Crusades; 
that  it  was  a  secondary  order  of  chivalry ;  that  its 
forms  originated  from  that  warlike  institution;  and 
were  adapted  to  the  peaceful  habits  of  scientific 
men.!  Nlr.  Clinch||  has  attempted,  with  considera- 
able  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  deduce  its  origin 
from  the  institution  of  Pythagoras.  M.  Barruel§ 
supposes,  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Templars; 
while  others,  with  a  great  degree  of  audacity  and 
malice,  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  ingen¬ 
uous  men,  have  imputed  the  origin  of  Freemasonry 
to  secret  assocftitions,  averse  to  the  interests  of  true 
government,  and  pursuing  the  villanous  and  chimer¬ 
ical  project  of  levelling  the  distinctions  of  society, 
and  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  of  morality  and  religion. 

Without  adopting  any  of  these  untenable  opin¬ 
ions,  or  attempting  to  discover  the  precise  period 
when  Freemasonry  arose,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
show,  that  it  can  Justly  lay  claim  to  an  early  origin, 
and  that  it  has  existed  from  that  period  to  the  present 
«l  y,  under  different  forms,  and  different  appella¬ 
tions*!.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  the  candid 
enquirer  will  be  satisfied  with  strong  and  numerous 

•  .Vaderson**  History  and  ConstiCatiofis  of  Frefnaaonry,  p.  1. 
DesaRalier’s  CoDflitulions,  p.  I.  Smith'*  Vie  and  Abuse  ol 
Freemasonry,  p.  27.  Preston’s  Illustrations  ol  Masonry,  p.  6, 
lOth  edition. 

t  .Manuscript  of  Rode  of  Germany,  in  the  possession  of  M 
Mounier. 

*  Leyden’s  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Ccir.playnt  of 
Scotland,  p.  I>7,  71. 

U  .tothofiigia  Ilibernica,  for  January,  March,  April,  and  June, 

mi. 

(Memoirs  of  Jacobinism.  Tol.  2.  p.  377,  37'<,  ftc. 

^  M  .Mounier  observes,  that  if  the  Order  of  Freemason.*  ex¬ 
isted  amonR  the  ancients,  it  Would  have  been  roeotioued  by 
contemporary  authors.  This  arjfument,  houeyer,  for  the  re¬ 
cency  of  their  origin,  is  far  from  beinjt  eo'^.clusive.  A  secret 
association,  unconnected  with  national  aftisirs,  would  seldom 
come  under  the  cousideration  of  eooterocorarj  writers,  who 
r  luld  only  tel!  their  readers  that  such  an  associatmn  existed 
They  who  believe  that  the  Eleoitnian  mysttries  were  ihose  of 
Fi'eenaasonry,  under  adiHarent  appellation,  will  denv  the  piem- 
i*e*  from  which  Mounier’s  eoneiU'ion  is  drawn.  These  mys¬ 
teries  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  irra,  .  nd 
have  been  mentioned  by  contenn>orarT  RUthers,  ou  account  ol 
thrir  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times,  and  th»  rfoRion 
of  their  country.  From  the  ri|mth  centur to  the  ter  ra;  ol 
iearninx  m  Europe,  Freemasonry  roust  hare  b  en  in  a  verv  lan- 
euishin;;  ccnilition,  and  could  not  engage  the  attention  of  wri 
te.s,  when  but  few  Lodges,  and  still  fewer  author*  existed 
'i  he  minds  of  men  were  then  bent  upon  less  n<»ble  pursuits 
Science  .and  common  seiue  were  no  where  to  U  Jound;  and 
those  amiable  propensities  of  the  heart,  upon  »  hich  Freemasonry 
is  founded,  were  *m-therod,  under  that  debasing  superstition 
which  characterised  those  ages  of  ignorance  and  iniquity 
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resemblances,  as  the  nature  nf  the  subject  excludes 
the  possibility  of  rigid  demonstration.  Every  hu¬ 
man  institution  is  subject  to  great  and  numerous  va¬ 
riations;  the  different  aspect  s  under  which  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  principles  by  |vhich  they  are  regula¬ 
ted,  depend  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  governmdnt  by  which  they  are 
prntected,  and  on  the  pecujiar  opinions  and  habits 
of  their  members.  If,  therefore,  in  comparing  Free¬ 
masonry  w’ith  other  ancienti associations,  we  should 
find  it  coincide  with  them  in  every  circumstance, 
there  would  be  strong  reasons  for  suspecting,  that 
the  imagination  of  the  witer  had  counterfeited  re- 
■emblances  when  destitute  of  aut  .entic  information; 
or  that  the  order  had  adopted  the  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  antiquity,  to  cloak  the  recency  of  their  ori¬ 
gin,  to  command  the  veneration,  and  excite  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  public.  Against  Freemasonry,  however, 
this  charge  cannot  pe  preferred:  We  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  consider  it  when  connected  with  the  idola¬ 
try  of  the  heathens,  when  devoted  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  when  flourishing  under  the  milder  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  reformed  religion. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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_ ARTS  AiTP  soiiaroia. _ 

ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

By  I'homas  Oill,  of  London. 

On  restoring  the  elasticity  of  hardened  and  tempered 
Steel  Articles. — Saws,  sword-blades,  clock  and  watch 
springs,  &c.  which,  after  being  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered,  require  to  be  ground  and  polished,  or  other¬ 
wise  brightened,  lose  their  elasticity  of  springiness 
in  those  operations,  so  as  to  appear  soft  on  bending 
them,  although  they  are  as  hand  as  ever:  these  qual¬ 
ities  are  again  restored  to  them,  either  by  heating 
uniformly  over  a  clear  fire  made  of  cinders,  urged  by 
bellows,  or  over  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol,  or  by 
inclosing  them  in  a  smouldering  fire  made  of  wood- 
ashes,  and  embers,  to  a  blue  colour:  which  colour 
may  either  remain,  or  be  removed  by  the  application 
of  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

On  the  partial  conversion  of  Iron,  into  Steel. — It 
IS  frequently  highly  desirable,  to  form  articles  of 
iron,  which  may  be  afterwards  superficially  conver¬ 
ted  into  steel.  In  the  instance  of  rasps  for  the  use  of 
sculptors,  it  is  indeed  particularly  necessary;  as 
thereby,  whilst  the  teeth  on  their  surfaces,  are  as 
hard  as  usual,  the  rasps  admit  of  being  bent  into  any 
form  of  curvature,  suitable  to  the  intended  purposes. 
'Fhe  Editor,  through  the  kindness  of  that  eminent 
sculptor,  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  is  now  possessed 
of  a  half-round  rasp,  made  in  Italy,  which  fully  pos¬ 
sesses  the  admirable  qualities  above  alluded  to ;  and 
indeed,  during  the  late  war,  such  rasps  were  become 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
suchfrasps  need  only  be  made  of  iron,  and  their  sur¬ 
faces  afterwards  case  hardened  in  a  slight  degree, en¬ 
tirely  to  resemble  the  Italian  rasps. 

A  similar  advantage  is  likewise  obtained,  in  form¬ 
ing  slender  articles  of  pure  iron;  such  as  that  affor¬ 
ded  by  decarbonating  cast-steel,  and  afterwards  case 
hardening  them  slightly;  as  therefore,their  surfaces 
sure  fitted  to  receive  a  high  polish,  whilst  their  inte¬ 
rior,  still  continues  soft  and  tough;  and,  therefore, 
the  articles  are  less  liable  to  break  in  use,  than  if 
they  were  made  of  steel,  or  case  hardened  through¬ 
out. 

On  Horse-nail  stub  Iron,  for  gunrharrels,  official 
jeals,  stop-cocks,  ^c.— Old  horse-nails,  which,  to  be  fit 


for  use,  are  necessarily  made  of  the  soAest  and  tough¬ 
est  iron,  are  collected  throughout  the  country,  on 
purpose  for  this  use :  these  are  first  agitated  and  rub¬ 
bed  against  each  other,  in  an  angular  box  of  iron, 
turning  round  continually,  until  the  greatest  part  of 
the  rust,  which  was  upon  them  when  collected,  is 
rubbed  off.  they  arc  then  straightened,  and  driven 
tight  into  hoops  of  iron,  with  the  heads  and  points 
opposite  to  each  other,  till  the  hoop  will  hold  no 
more;  when  the  mass  is  fit  fur  being  welded,  and 
drawn  out  into  bars,  or  into  any  other  form,  for  use, 
as  a  very  soft  veined  iron  for  making  twisted  gun- 
barrels  and  large  office-seals,  which  latter,  aAer  be¬ 
ing  engraved,  are  case-hardened;  and  also  for  ma¬ 
king  stop-cocks,  and  other  apparatus  for  performing 
experiments  ofcbymistry,  wherein  mercury  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  use  of  brass  must  be  consequently 
excluded. 

Improved  mode  of  making  Txoisted  Gun-barrels. — 
Instead  of  using  horse-nail-stub  iron  alone,  as  in  the 
last  article,  the  gun-barrel  makers  now  weld  togeth¬ 
er  bars  of  steely  iron;  such  as  the  old  sable  Russian 
iron,  and  soft  stub-iron,  laid  alternately  upon  each 
other  m  regular  order;  thus  forming  striped  rib¬ 
bands  for  the  twisted  barrels. 

Where  they  wish  however,  to  produce  curls,  they 
first  twist  those  compound  bars,  draw  them  into  small 
square  rods,  and  weld  them,  with  the  twists  disposed 
in  contrary  directions,  upon  plates  of  plain  iron, 
which  forms  the  inside  of  the  barrels;  when  the 
whole  is  drawn  into  ribbands,  and  used  as  before  de¬ 
scribed. 

Another  beautiful  variety  is  also  produced  by  wel¬ 
ding  small  square  rods  of  striped  iron,  and  others  of 
twisted  iron,  upon  plates  of  plain  iron;  thus  produ¬ 
cing  a  regular  succession  of  striped  and  curled  twists 
in  the  gun-barrels  made  thereof. 

On  annealing  Iron  and  Steel,  tnilhout  oxiding  or 
scaling  it. — This  is  done  by  inclosing  it  inclosed  cast- 
iron  vessels,  and  surrounding  it  with  ground  flint, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  manufactory  of  pottery;  and 
then  exposing  the  vessels  to  a  real  heat,  in  proper 
furnaces.  It  is  likely  that  fine  loam,  might  also  an- 
sw’er  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Mark-lane,  wire 
weaver,  many  years  since,  annealed  his  iron-wire  so 
perfectly,  that,  although  quite  flexible,  and  pliant, 
yet  it  was  as  bright  as  though  it  had  not  been  heat¬ 
ed  at  all. 

Another  method  is,  to  inclose  it  in  melted  lead,  in 
cast-iron  vessels;  the  surface  of  the  lead  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  charcoal,  to  prevent  oxidation ;  and  to  let 
it  nearly  cool,  before  taking  out  the  iron  or  steel. — 
In  this  way  the  late  Mr.  John  Burr,  millwright,  of 
Halesowen,  in  Shropshire,  annealed  steel-wire  for 
the  needle  and  fish-hook  makers. 


Preparing  Quills. — M.  Scholz,  of  Vienna,  has 
discovered  a  new  process  for  rendering  quills  more 
firm  and  durable  than  those  of  Hamburg.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  means  employed ; — He  suspends,  in 
a  copper,  a  certain  number  of  quills,  and  fills  it  with 
water,  so  as  just  to  touch  ..heir  nibs.  He  then  clo¬ 
ses  the  copper,  so  as  to  render  it  steam  tight;  here 
the  quills  experience  considerable  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  steam,  by  which  the  fat  they  contain  is 
melted  out.  AAer  about  four  hours  treatment  in  this 
manner,  they  attain  the  proper  degree  of  softness 
and  transparency.  The  next  day  cut  the  nibs,  and 
draw  out  the  pith,  then  rub  them  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  also  expose  them  to  a  moderate  heat.  The 
following  day  they  will  have  acquired  the  hardness 
of  bone  without  being  brittle,  and  will  be  as  transpa¬ 
rent  as  glass. 


A  Process  to  render  Cloth,  and  Silk,  water-proof 
By  M.  Collet. — The  cloth,  or  silk,  must  be  spread 
upon  a  wooden  frame,  and  immersed,  or  soaked, 
with  the  following  mixture :  linseed  oil,  one  pound, 
white  lead,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  umber,  one  ounce, 
and  a  clove  of  garlic.  The  whole  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  must  boil mr  twelve  hours  on  a  small  fire;  and 
when  the  composition  is  perfectly  fit  for  use,  the 
surface  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  skin. 

The  cloth,  after  having  been  immersed  in,  or 
washed  with  this  composition,  is  to  be  hung  up  to 
dry,  and  when  that  is  effected,  to  be  rubbed  with  pu- 
;  mice  stone,  to  render  it  smooth.  It  is  then  to  be 
I  coated  with  another  thick  fluid,  composed  of  linseed 


oil,  one  pound;  vitrious  oxide  of  lead,  one  ounce; 
sulphate  of  zinc,  four  drachms;  and  white  lead,  cal¬ 
cined  till  it  has  changed  yellow,  four  ounces.  These 
must  be  previously  boiled  together  in  an  iron  pot, 
until  the  material  have  the  consistence  of  paste;  the 
the  co^osition  is  then  to  be  spread  equallv  over  the 
right  side  of  the  cloth;  the  material  is  tnen  dried 
upon  the  fabric  in  a  chamber,  heated  to  forty  or  fifly 
degrees;  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  twice 
for  silk,  and  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  an 
oil  skin  cloth,  which  will  be  water-proof,  and  not 
rub  or  wash  off. 


New  mode  of  preparing  Paper,  for  the  use  oj 
Draughtsmen,  ^'c.. — Reduce  to  a  pow’der,  and  dis¬ 
solve  quickly  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,contain 
ing  cold  water,  some  gum  adragant,  having  been 
well  worked  with  a  wooden  ^atula,  to  free  it 
from  lumps  There  must  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  to  give  to  this  diluted  gum,  the  eonsistence 
of  a  jelly.  Paper,  and  some  sorts  of  stuffs,  upon 
which,  if  this  composition  be  smoothly  applied,  with  a 
pencil,  or  a  brush,  and  dried  before  a  gentle  fire,  will 
receive  either  water  or  oil  colours;  in  using  water 
colours,  they  must  be  mi.xed  with  a  solution  of  the 
above  gum.  This  cloth  or  paper,  so  prepared,  will 
take  any  colour  except  ink.  When  it  is  intended  to 
retouch  any  particular  part  of  the  drawing,  it  should 
be  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  clean  linen,  or  a  pencil, 
(containing  some  of  the  above-mentioned  liquid;)  if 
the  part  is  only  small,  it  will  then  rise  quickly,  and 
appear  as  if  repainted. 


VARiirr7. 


APRIL. 

Up  springs  the  lark. 

Shrill  voic’d,  and  lnad,tl.j  meaaeojKr  of  man; 

Kn-  jret  the  thadow  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nationif. 

Thompson's  Spring. 

There  is  no  season  that  brings  more  pleasant 
thoughts  to  a  melancholy  man  than  this.  He  who 
sees  in  the  departing  year,  that 
“  The  glories  of  our  mortal  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; — 
will  find  in  the  returning  beauty  of  spring  an  em¬ 
blem  of  their  renewal.  It  gladderu  a  sad  heart  to 
see  those  things  which  represent  so  well  life’s  transi¬ 
tory  joys,  putting  on  new  splendour  and  assuming 
new  beauty.  The  freshness  that  is  in  the  garniture 
of  the  fields,  and  the  bright  hues  that  flush  the  leafy 
woods  in  June,  give  their  own  colours  to  the  musing 
mind — and  the  renovation  of  nature  in  the  early 
month  of  April,  brings  the  student  from  his  desk, 
and  the  melancholy  man  from  his  fireside.  It  gives 
new  life  to  the  heart  of  that  man,  who  sees  nouiing 
in  the  falling  leaf  of  Autumn,  but  how  the  joy  of 
earth  passes  away  and  how  the  feverish  dream  of 
life  closes.  To  such  a  man,  the  decay  around  him 
^eaksof  nothing  but  bis  own;  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  says,  “  it  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melan¬ 
choly  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  near  the 
end  of  his  nature.” 

The  month  of  April,  has  given  to  poets  many  of 
their  sweetest  allusions.  Its  white  clouds  and  rich 
blue  skies,  and  the  sweet  vicissitude  of  shower  and 
sunshine,  are  beautiful  themes  for  those,  who  find 
within  themselves  something  of  the  romance  of  the 
poetical  character.  They  who  can  paint  nature  well 
in  their  writings,  will  at  this  season,  say  in  the  melo¬ 
dious  language  of  one,  that  as  the  poet  became  the 
worshipper  of  nature, 

“  Now  from  the  town 

Buried  in  imoke  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps. 

Oft  let  me  wander  o’er  the  dewy  fields. 

Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling  drops 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  thro*  the  verdant  maae 
Of  sweet  briar  hedges  1  pursue  my  walk:” 
for  there  is  something  in  the  month  of  April,  that 
accords  well  with  the  light  and  shade  of  poetical 
feeling.  He  that  looks  with  curious  eye  on  the  re¬ 
turning  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  woods  will  find 
them  covered  with  the  delicate  richness  of  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  Fairy-flax,  with  its  yellow  flower- 
buds,  nodding  before  the  tender  leaves  expand, 
springs  up  by  the  edges  of  woods  and  in  grassy  places 
by  the  way  sides — and  the  Golden  Club  liAs  h* 
broad  green  disks  by  tide-waters  and  in  marshy  lands. 
In  the  crevices  of  the  bare  rocks,  the  wild  Colum 
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bine  nowt,  drooping  into  a  full  arch,  with  iti  long 
beautiful  nectaries  of  carmine  red,  and  the  wood  An¬ 
emone  decorates  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  with  its 
blossoms  and  delicate  green  leaves.  These  flowers, 
and  many  others,  adorn  the  earth  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  are  all  indications  of  that  benevolence, 
which  clothes  even  the  grass  of  the  held,  and  upholds 
the  going  and  coming  of  the  year. 

It  IS  pleasant  in  the  month  of  April  to  go  into  the 
thick  woods,  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
those  sweet  harbingers  of  a  warmer  season  that  have 
returned  with  their  bright  hues  and  cheerful  melody 
ftom  the  climate  of  the  south.  First  appear  the  House 
Wren,  and  the  golden-winged  Woodpecker,  that 
feeds  upon  the  berries  of  the  wild  cherry  and  red 
cedar  in  their  season.  Then  comes  the  Ruby-crown- 
ed  Wren  nipping^the  first  young  maple  blossoms,  and 
the  twittering  Goldfinch  spreads  its  black  wings 
and  displays  the  rich  lemon  yellow  of  its  plumage. 
But  the  moat  delightful  to  me  is  the  song  of  the 
brown  Wood  Thrush,  as  it  sings  from  the  tall  trees 
m  woods,  hollowy,  and  soothes  me  with  its  music  at 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  solitary  little 
bird,  and  loves  low  and  thickly  shaded  spots  and 
ths  branches  of  alders  covered  with  vines.  It  sings, 
too,  in  cloudy  and  rainy  weather,  and  the  sadder  the 
day  is,  the  sweeter  is  its  song.  I  love  to  heaifit  when 
the  morning  first  brightens  in  the  east,  and  when  in 
the  evening  a  purpling  the  western  cloud,  resoun¬ 
ding  through  the  woods  like  a  distant  flute  or  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell ;  the  more  tuneful  and  attractive, 
when 

'*  All  day  the  low-huofr  cloud*  have  drop!. 

Their  garnered  fnlneiii  down. 

All  ihat  toft  pray  mitt  hath  wrapt 

Hill,  valley,  grove  and  town .” 

I  cannot  close  these  desultory  remarks  upon  the 
month  of  April,  without  mentioning  that  on  its 
nineteenth  day,  1824,  died  Lord  Btron,  whose 
last  actions  were  such  as  give  dignity  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  whose  last  writings  were  the  rank  and  nox¬ 
ious  weeds  that  sprung  up  amid  the  ruins  of  a  splen¬ 
did  mind.  His  farewell  lines  to  the  poet  Moore, 
give  us  the  true  character  of  Lord  Byron’s  feelings, 
when  he  left  his  native  land: — 

My  boat  it  oa  the  thore. 

And  my  bark  it  on  the  tea; 

But  ere  1  go,  TOM  MOORti, 

Hcre'i  double  health  to  thee 

llere’t  a  tigh  for  those  I  love. 

Here’*  a  tmile  for  tbote  1  hate, 

4nd  whatever  sky ’s  abose. 

Here  ’i  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar*  around  me. 

It  ttill  shall  hear  me  on; 

Though  a  desert  shall  turround  me. 

It  Iwth  springs  that  may  be  worn. 

Were  it  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

A*  I  gratped  on  the  brink, 

F>e  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

’I'it  to  thee  that  1  would  drink . 

In  that  water  at  this  wine. 

The  libation  I  would  pour 

Should  be—  Peace  to  thee  and  thine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  TOM  MOORE. 

These  men  had  been  brought  together  by  their  at¬ 
tainments,  and  such  was  their  friendship  and  their 
sentiments,  when  Byron  said 

“  Afy  native  Land!  Good  night." 


ETIQUETTE. 

There  is  a  remarkable  personage,  living  every 
where,  by  the  name  of  Etiquette.  She  is  a  being  of 
stature,  but  like  Virgil’s  bees,  exercises  a  great  soul 
in  a  little  body.  She  has  an  immense  influence  ove' 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  She  says,  do  this,  and  they 
do  it;  let  that  alone,  and  they  let  it  alone.  She  telK 
them  that  white  is  black,  and  they  believe  it;  she 
tells  them  black  is  white,  and  they  re-echo — "  black 
is  white!” 

Etiquette  is  the  daughter  of  Folly,  who  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  IFeo/f A,  with  whom  she  has  lived  in  • 
pretty  tolerable  degree  of  hannony  for  several  huii- 
dred  years.  It  is  said,  indeed,  she  puts  on  her  hiis 
band’s  tnrxprest'Me.v  very  often;  but  as  the  old  gen 
tleinan  was  never  heard  to  complain  on  that  account, 
lie  probably  considers  it  of  little  consequence,  and 
not  worth  contending  about;  especially  as  she  is 
known  to  rule  over  lords  and  doses,  emperors  and 
kings. 

Etiquette  has  a  very  oommanding  influence  at  the 


coarts  of  princes.  If  she  but  lift  her  loan  skinny  fin¬ 
ger,  they  dare  not  disobey  her.  She  rules  the  great¬ 
er  tyrant  with  greater  tyranny  than  he  rules  his  peo¬ 
ple.  She  is  present  at  all  the  levees  of  monarchs; 
she  prescribes  the  rank  of  foreign  ministers,  and  set¬ 
tles  the  important  affair  of  precedence  among  their 
wives.  They  are  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  her  de¬ 
cisions;  they  pout,  and  fret,  and  fidget,  and  vow  by 
all  the  lace  in  their  wardrobes,  that  they  will  not 
submit  to  her  partial  management.  But  she  laughs 
in  her  sleeve,  works  her  wires  with  new  vigor,  and 
makes  the  puppets  dance  to  any  tune  she  pleases. — 
Nor  does  the  influence  she  exercises  over  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  cease  when  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body.  But  Etiouette  attends  the  corpse  laid  out  in 
state,  and  rides  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  in  the 
empty  mourning  roaches,  and  uses  her  endeavors  that 
not  a  tear  of  sincere  and  genuine  sorrow  shall  be 
shed  on  the  occasion. 

Etiquette  commands  the  duellist  to  stand  up  to  be 
shot  at,  and  be  stands  up  like  a  fool.  She  makes  him 
believe  that  the  smell  of  gun-powder,  with  the 
chance  of  being  killed,  is  a  full  equivalent  for  his 
wife's  chastity,  his  sister’s  honor,  or  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion.  And  after  being  thoroughly  shot  through,  she 
causes  him  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  adulterer  and 
murderer,  and  acknowledge  with  his  last  breath, 
that  he  “  is  an  honorable  man.”  She  makes  congresa- 
men  believe,  that  a  round  bit  of  lead,  alias,  a  trad,  is 
the  “  severe  igu»’t  thing  i’ the  world  for  an  inward 
bruise.” 

Etiquette  has  acquired  no  small  share  of  influence 
in  this  land  of  manners  and /ree  institutions.  It 

would  be  as  much  as  one’s  life  is  worth  to  mention  a 
king  in  this  country;  not  even  a  Washington  with 
alibis  worth, his  noble  part  and  god-like  bearing, 
would  have  been  tolerated  a  moment,  if  be  had  dared 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  liberties  of  his  country.  But 
Etiquette,  old,  diminutive,  and  ugly  as  she  is,  go¬ 
verns  with  immense  sway,  and  finds  a  great  part  of 
the  rich,  and  some  of  the  poor,  subjects  of  her  arbi¬ 
trary  rule. 

She  is  not  only  to  be  found  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  but  she 
presides  in  our  small  towns  and  villages,  and  takes 
special  pleasure  in  making  her  country  subjects  as 
ridiculous  as  pos.sible.  She  delights  in  turning  them 
into  monkeys,  that  she  may  see  them  ape  the  empty 
ceiemonies  and  vexatious  formalities  of  the  most 
empty-headed  of  our  citizen  subjects.  She  seem.s  to 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  antic  capers  of  vil¬ 
lage  lordlings.  If  she  finds  a  man,  who  like  a  mush¬ 
room,  has  suddenly  grown  high  from  his  native  dung¬ 
hill,  she  causes  him  to  put  on  a  variety  of  ridiculous 
airs;  one  of  which  is,  to  hold  up  his  chin  as  high  as 
the  tops  of  his  neighbors  heads;  another  is,  to  deal 
out  his  attentions  to  bis  fellow-mortals  in  the  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  dollars  they  happen  to 
nave  in  their  pockets;  a  third — but  in  short  it  would 
be  endless  to  mention  the  thousand  liughable  instan¬ 
ces  of  folly,  she  causes  her  votaries  to  commit. 

Etiquette  presides  in  the  ball-room,  at  the  tea-par¬ 
ty,  and  even  in  the  church;  she  shews  her  diminu¬ 
tive  form  in  the  streets;  she  is  present  at  marriages, 
at  christenings,  and  burials.  She  prescribes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bridesmaids,  of  groomsmen,  and  the  particular 
dress  to  be  worn  on  the  occasion;  and  has  such  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  minds  of  the  happy  pair  at  the  altar, 
that  they  would  not  think  themselves  lawfully  mar¬ 
ried,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wanting  in  the  usu¬ 
al  number  of  attendants,  or  were  to  approach  the 
eremony  in  a  dress  differing  either  in  form  or  color 
trom  the  one  prescribed  by  the  determined  rules  of 
Etiquette.  She  directs  the  fashion  and  hue  of  mourn¬ 
ing  apparel;  she  burnishes  the  plates  on  the  coffin, 
and  measures  in  a  thimble  the  tears  of  surviving  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  She  prescribes  one  year  for  the 
wearing  of  black:  and  when  that  is  ended,  bidsthem 
put  otl’ their  sorrow  and  their  sable  together. 

Etiquette  has  been  for  a  long-time  at  war  with  na¬ 
ture,  and  with  various  success.  But  wherever  she 
(las  carried  the  day,  she  takes  pleasure  in  making  her 
tributaries  uncomfortable.  She  lays  a  perpetual  em- 
h.trgo  on  the  enjoyments  oi social  life,  and  causes  the 
•nteicourse  of  friends  and  neighbor:;  to  evaponUe  in 
cold  form  and  empty  ceremony.  She  descends  to  the 
)no''t  exact  account  in  the  ininutise  of  ranks  and  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  shews  the  inequality  in  the  quality  of  a 
people,  whose  motto  is  “  liberty  and  equality."  She 
settles  the  precedence  between  lap-stones  and  yard¬ 


sticks — between  razors  and  gallipots — between  smoo¬ 
thing-planes  and  periwigs — between  cassocks  and 
composing-sticks — between  butcher-knives  and  lan¬ 
cets — between  carts  and  coaches — between  side¬ 
boards  and  saucepans — between  spinning  wheels 
and  broidering  frames — in  short  she  settles  the  prece¬ 
dence  between  whatever  is  ostentatious  and  gay  and 
whatever  is  modest  and  useful,  and  capriciously  de 
ci  les  in  favor  of  the  former.  Berkshire  Jmerican 


COL.  ISAAC  HAYNES. 

After  thweity  of  Charleston  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  his  lordship  isaaed  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  requiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colo¬ 
ny,  that  they  should  no  longer  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
test,  but  continue  peaceably  at  their  homes  and  they 
should  be  mosi  sacredly  protected  in  property  and 
person.  This  was  accompanied  with  an  instrument 
of  neutrality,  which  soon  obtained  the  signatures  of 
many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
among  whom  was  Col.  Haynes,  who  now  conceived 
that  he  was  entitled  tn  peace  and  security  for  his 
family  and  fortune.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
Cornwallis  put  a  new  construction  on  the  instrument 
denominating  it  a  bond  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
called  upon  all  who  had  signed  it  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Rebels!!!  threatening  to  treat  as  deserters, 
those  who  refused!  This  fraudulent  proceeding  in 
Cornwallis  roused  the  indignation  of  every  honora¬ 
ble  and  honest  man.  Col.  Hayned  now  being  com¬ 
pelled,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  compact,  to 
take  up  arms,  resolved  that  the  invaders  of  his  native 
country  should  be  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
withdrew  from  the  British,  and  was  invested  with  a 
command  in  the  continental  service; — but  it  was 
soon  his  hard  fortune  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  carried  into  Charleston.  Lord  Rawdon,  the 
commandant,  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  loaded 
with  irons;  and,  after  a  sort  ef  mock  trial,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung!  This  sentence  seized  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  people  with  horror  and  dismay.  A  petition, 
headed  by  the  British  Gov.  Bull,  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  Ro  yalists,  was  presented  in  his  behalf, 
but  was  totally  disregarded.  The  ladies  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  both  wbigs  and  tories,  now  united  in  a  petition 
to  Lord  Rawdon,  couched  in  the  most  eloquent  and 
moving  language,  praying  that  the  valuable  lifi  of 
Col.  Haynes  might  be  spared;  but  this  also  was  trea¬ 
ted  with  neglect.  It  was  next  proposed  that  Col. 
Haynes’  children  (the  mother  had  recently  expired 
witn  the  small  pox)  should  in  their  mourning  habil¬ 
iments  be  presented  to  plead  fur  the  life  of  their  on¬ 
ly  surviving  parent.  &ing  introduced  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped 
hands  and  weeping  eyes,  they  lisped  their  father’s 
name,  and  plead  most  earnestly  for  his  life.  The 
unfeeling  man  was  still  inexorable.  His  son,  a  youth 
of  thirteen,  was  permitted  to  stay  with  his  father  in 
prison.  The  next  morning,  Col.  Haynes  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  son  accompa¬ 
nied  him. 

On  seeing  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the  execution¬ 
er,  and  then  struggling  in  the  baiter,  he  stood  like 
one  transfixed  and  motionless  with  horror.  Till  then 
he  had  wept  incessantly;  but  as  he  sew  that  sight, 
the  fountain  of  his  tears  was  staunched,  and  he  ne¬ 
ver  wept  more.  Hedied  iiwone,  and  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  often  called  on  the  name  of  his  father  in  terms 
that  brought  tears  from  the  hardest  heart. 


TTie  first  Coffee  House  in  London — Coffee  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  old  Lacedemonian  broth. 
The  use  of  this  berry  was  not  known  in  England  till 
the  year  1657,  at  which  time  Mr.  D.  Edwards,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  on  his  return  firom  Smyrna  to 
London,  brought  with  him  one  Pasquet  Rosee,  a 
Greek  of  Ragusa,  who  was  used  to  preoare  this  li¬ 
quor,  for  his  master  every  morning,  WBO,hy  the  way, 
never  wanted  company.-  The  merchant,  therefore, 
ill  order  to  get  rid  of  a  crowd  of  visitants,  or^red 
hisGreek  to  open  a  coffee  house,  which  he  did  in  St 
M’chael’s  alley,  in  Cornhill.  This  was  the  first  cof¬ 
fee  house  opened  in  London. 


A  barrister  observed  to  a  learned  brother  in 
Court, the  other  morning,  that  bethought  his  whis 
kerswere  very  unprofessional.  ‘You  are  right,’  re 
plied  bis  friend,  ‘  a  lawyer  cannot  be  too  barefaced  ' 
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POPTJXJIlH  TAliXa. 

MONTMORENCY. 

(.4  Gothic  Title.) 

The  sullen  tolling  of  the  curfew  was  lieard  over 
the  heath,  and  not  a  beam  of  light  issued  from  the 
dreary  villages  ;  the  murmuring  Cotter  had  extin¬ 
guished  his  enlivening  embers,  and  sunk  in  gloomy 
sadness  to  repose,  when  Henry  de  Montmorency  and 
his  two  attendants  rushed  from  the  castle  of  A - ^y. 

The  night  was  wild  and  stormy,  and  the  wind 
howled  in  a  fearful  manner.  The  moon  flashed,  as 
the  clouds  passed  before  her,  on  the  silver  armour  of 
Montmorency  ;  whose  large  and  sable  plume  of  fea¬ 
thers  streamed  threatening  in  the  blast.  They  hur¬ 
ried  rapidly  on,  and  arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  declivi¬ 
ty,  descended  into  a  deep  glen,  the  dreadful  and  sav¬ 
age  appearance  of  which  was  sufiicient  to  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  stoutest  heart.  It  was  narrow,  and  the 
rocks  on  each  side,  rising  to  a  prodigious  height, 
hung  bellying  over  their  l)“ad8;  furiously  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  turbulent  and  dashing  against 
huge  fragments  of  the  rock,  ran  a  dark  and  swoln  tor¬ 
rent,  and  farther  up  the  glen,  down  a  precipice  of 
near  ninety  feet,  and  roaring  with  treinendons 
strength,  fell,  at  a  single  stroke,  an  awful  and  im¬ 
mense  cascade.  From  the  clefts  and  chasms  of  the 
crag,  abrupt  and  stern,  the  venerable  oak  threw  his 
broad  breadth  of  shape  and  bending  his  gigantic 
arms  athwart  the  stream,  shed,  driven  by  the  wind, 
a  multitude  of  leaves,  while  from  the  summits  of  the 
rock  was  heard  the  clamor  of  the  falling  fragments 
that,  bounding  from  its  rugged  side,  leapt  with  re¬ 
sistless  fury  on  the  vale  beneath. 

Montmorency  and  his  attendants,  intrepid  as  they 
were,  felt  the  inquietude  of  apprehension;  they 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  astonishment,  but  their 
ideas  of  danger  from  the  condict  of  the  elements  be¬ 
ing  at  length  alarming,  they  determine<l  to  proceed, 
when  all  instantly  became  dark,  whilst  the  rushing 
of  the  storm,  the  roaring  of  the  cascade,  the  shiver¬ 
ing  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  rock,  assailed  at  once  their  sense  of  hearing. 
The  moon,  however,  again  darting  from  a  cloud,  they 
rode  forward,  and,  follow'ing  the  course  of  the  torrent, 
had  advanced  a  considerable  way,  when  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  a  person  in  distress  arrested  their  speed; 
they  stopped,  and  listening  attentively,  heard  the 
shrill, melancholy  cries  repeatedly.at  intervals  up  the 
^len,  which  gradually  becoming  more  distant,  grew 
,lunt,  and  died  away.  Alontmorency,  ever  ready  to 
relieve  the  oppressed,  couched  his  lance,  and  bidding 
his  followers  prepare,  was  hasting  on ;  but  again  thcii 
progress  was  inpaded  by  the  harrowing  and  stupen. 
dous  clash  of  falling  armour,  which,  reverberating 
from  the  various  cavities  around,  seemed  here  and 
there,  and  from  overy  direction,  to  be  echoed  witli  j 
double  violence,  as  if  an  hundred  men  in  armour 
had  in  succession  fallen  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  valley.  Montmorency,  having  recovered  from 
the  consternation  into  which  this  singular  noise  hadi 
thrown  him  undauntedly  pursued  his  course,  and 
presently  discerned,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
gleaming  of  a  coat  of  mail.  He  immediately  made 
up  to  the  s|ot,  where  he  found,  laid  along  at  the  root 
of  an  ageiloak,  whose  branches  hung  darkling  over 
the  torrent,  a  knight  wounded  and  bleeding;  his 
armour  was  of  burnished  steel;  hy  his  side  there  lay 
a  falchion,  and  a  sable  shield  embossed  with  studs 
of  gold,  and,  dipping  his  casque  into  the  stream,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  allay  his  thirst,  but,  through 
weakness  from  loss  of  b;«od,  with  difficulty  got  it 
to  his  mouth.  Being  questioned  as  to  his  misfortune, 
he  shook  his  head,  and,  unable  to  speak,  pointed 
with  his  liknd  down  the  glen;  at  the  same  moment 
the  shrieks,  which  Lad  formerly  alarmed  Montmo¬ 
rency  and  liis attendants,  were  repeated,  apparently 
at  no  great  distance :  and  now  every  mark  of  horror 
was  depicted  on  the  pale  and  ghastly  feature  of  the 
dying  knight;  his  black  haii^,  dashed  with  gore, 
•tood  erect,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  toward  the 
sound,  he  seeined  struggling  for  speech,  hLs  agony 
became  excessive,  and,  groaning,  he  dropped  dead 
upon  the  earth. 

The  suddeness  of  this  shockin"  event,  the  total 
ignorance  of  its  cause,  the  uncouth  scenery  around, 
and  the  dismal  waUings  of  distress,  which  still  pour¬ 
ed  upon  the  ear  with  aggravated  strength,  left  room 
for  the  imagination  to  unfold  its  most  hideous 


ideas;  yet  Montmorency,  though  astonisheil,  lost  limbs  of  Montmorency,  and  as  he  leant  over  tiie  il- 
not  his  fortitude  and  resolution,  but  determined,  fol-  limitable  void,  the  dew  sat  in  big  drops  upon  his  tore 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  sound,  to  search  for  the  head.  The  moon’s  rays  slreauiing  in  between  the 
place  whence  these  terrible  screams  seemed  to  issue,  branches,  shed  a  dim  light,  sofScient  to  disclose  a 
and  recommending  his  men  to  unsheath  their  swords  considerable  part  of  the  va.-.t  profundity,  whose 
and  maintain  a  strict  guard,  cautiously  followed  the  depth  lay  hid,  for  a  subterranean  river,  busting,  with 
windings  of  the  glen,  until,  abruptly  turning  the  tremendous  noise,  into  its  womb,  occ-isioned  such  a 
corner  of  an  out-jutting  crag,  they  perceived  two  mist  from  the  rising  spray,  as  entirely  to  conceal  the 
corses  mangled  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  a  glimmer-  dreary  gulph  beneath.  Shuddering  on  the  edge  of 
ing  of  light  appearing  through  some  trees  that  hung  this  accursed  pit  stood  the  miserable  warrior;  his 
depending  from  a  steep  and  dangerous  part  of  the  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets,  and,  as  he 
rock.  Approaching  a  little  nearer,  the  shrieks  seem-  looked  into  the  dark  abyss,  his  senses,  blasted  by  the 
ed  evidently  to  proceed  from  that  quarter,  upon  view,  seemed  ready  to  forsake  him.  Meantime  the 
which  tying  their  horses  to  the  branches  of  an  oak,  banditti,  having  unbound  one  of  the  attendants 
they  ascended  slowly  and  without  any  noise  towards  prepared  to  throw  him  in;  he  resisted  with  astonish- 
tlic  light;  but  what  was  their  amazement,  when,  by  ing  strength,  shrieking  aloud  for  help,  and,ju.stas 
the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  where  the  eye  could  he  had  reached  the  slippery  margin,  every  nbreot 
penetrate  through  the  intervening  foilage,  in  a  vast  his  body  racked  with  agonising  terror,  he  Hung  hiin- 
and  yawning  cavern,  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp  sus-  self  withlury  backwards  on  the  ground;  fierce  and 
pended  from  its  roof,  they  beheld  a  half  a  dozen  gi-  wild  convulsions  seized  his  frame,  which  being  fi.l- 
gantic  figures  in  ponderous  iron  armour;  their  vizors  lowed  by  a  state  of  oxtiaustion,  he  was  in  this  conj 
were  up,  and  the  lamp  faintly  gleaming  on  their  ditiou,  unable  any  longer  to  resi.^t,  hurled  into  the 
features,  displayed  an  unrelenting  sternness  capable  dreadful  chasm;  his  armour  striking  upon  the  r  uk 
of  the  most  ruthless  deeds.  One,  who  had  the  as-  there  burst  a  sudden  effulgence,  and  the  repetition  of 
pect  and  garb  of  their  leader,  and  who,  waving  his  the  stroke  was  heard  for  many  minutes  as  he  descen- 
scimetar,  seemed  inenancing  the  rest,  held  on  his  ded^down  its  rugged  side. 

irm  a  massey  shield  of  immense  circumference,  and  No  words  can  describe  the  horrible  emotions 
which,  being  streaked  with  recent  blood,  presented  which,  on  the  sight  of  this  shocking  spectacle,  tor- 
to  the  eye  an  object  truly  terrific.  At  the  back  tnred  the  devoted  wretches.  The  soul  of  Montmo- 
part  of  the  cave,  and  fixed  to  a  brazwi  ring,  stood  a  rency  sank  within  him,  and,  as  they  unbound  his 
female  figure,  and,  as  far  as  the  obscunty  of  the  liji^ht  last  fellow  sufferer,  his  eyes  shot  forth  a  gleam  of 
gave  opportunity  to  jinlge,  of  a  beautiful  and  ele-  vengeful  light,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  silent  and 
gant  form.  From  her  the  8hriek^i)roccded;  she  unutterable  anguish.  'I'lie  inhuman  monsters  now 
was  drexsed  in  white,  and  strugglir^violently  and  laid  hold  of  the  unhappy  man;  he  gave  no  opposi- 
in  a  convulsive  manner,  appeared  to  have  been  driv-  tion,  and,  though  despair  sat  upon  his  features,  not  a 
en  almost  to  madnes.s  from  the  conscious  horror  of  shriek,  not  a  groan  escaped  him,  but  no  sooner  had 
her  situation.  Two  of  the  banditti  were  high  in  he  reached  llie  brink,  than  making  a  sudden  effort. 


cut  each  other  to  pieces,  waited  the  event,  but  as  the  dreadful  plunge  v^as  heard  and  the  sullen  deep 
authority  of  their  captain  soon  checked  the  tumult,  howled  fearfully  ovei'its  prev.  The  three  remain 
he  rushed  in  with  his  followers,  and,  hurling  his  ing  banditti  stood  aghast;  they  durst  not  unbind 
lance,  “  Villiaiis,”  he  exclaimed,  “  receive  the  re-  Montmorency,  but  resolved,  as  the  tree  to  which  he 
ward  of  cruelty  ”  The  lance  bounded  innocuous  was  lied  grew  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  cut  it 
from  the  shield  of  the  leader,  who  turning  quickly  down,  and  by  that  means  he  would  fall  alone  with 
upon  Montmorency,  a  severe  engagement  ensued;  it  into  the  chasm.  Montmorcncy,whoaftertneex- 
they  smote  with  prodigi  us  strength,  and  the  valley  ample  of  his  attendant,  had  conceived  the  hope  of 
resounded  to  the  clangor  of  their  steel.  Their  fal-  avenging  himself  now  saw  all  possibility  of  affecting 
chions,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  shivered  into  a  that  design  taken  away,  and  as  the  axe  entered  the 
tho’isaiid  pieces,  when  Montromency,  instantly  ele-  trunk,  his  anguish  became  so  excessive  that  he  fain 
vaiing  with  both  hands,  his  shield,  dashed  it  with  re-  ted.  The  villains,  obseiving  this,  detcrhiincd,  from 
sistless  force  against  the  Lead  of  his  antagonist ;  life-  a  malicious  prudence,  to  forbear,  as  at  present  he 
less  he  dropped  down  upon  the  ground,  and  the  was  incapable  of  feeling  the  terrors  of  his  situation, 
crash  of  his  armour  bellowed  tlirougli  the  liollow  They  therefore  withdrew,  and  left  him  to  recover  ai 
rock.  his  leisure. 

In  the  meantime,  his  attendants,  although  they  Not  many  minutes  had  passed  away,  when  life  and 
had  everted  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  had  sensation  returning,  the  hapless  Montmorency 
already  disjiatched  one  of  the  villiaiis,  were  hy  force  awoke  to  the  rememberance  of  his  fate.  ‘Have  mei- 
of  numbers  overpowered  rtiid  being  bound  together  cy!’  be  exclaimed,  the  briny  sweat  trickling  down 
the  remainder  of  the  banditti  rushed  in  upon  Mont-  his  pallid  features  ;  “  Oh  Christ,  have  mercy!”  then 
inoreney  just  as  he  had  stretched  their  commander  looki  A  around  him,  lie  started  at  the  abyss  beneath, 
on  the  earth, and  obliged  him  also,  notwithstanding  and  sllpnking  from  its  ghastly  brink,  pressed  close 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  valour,  to  surrender,  against  the  tree.  In  *  little  time,  however,  he  re- 
Tlie  lady,  who,  during  the  rencounter,  had  fainted  covered  his  perfect  recollection,  and,  perceiving  that 
away,  waked  agtiin  to  fresh  scenes  of  misery  at  the  the  Banditti  had  left  him,  became  more  composed, 
moment  when  these  monsters  of  barbarity  were  His  hands,  which  were  bound  behind  him,  lie  endeav- 
conductiug  the  unfortunate  Montmorency  and  his  oured  to  disentangle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy, 
companions  to  a  dreadful  grave.  They  were  led  by  after  many  painful  efforts,  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
a  long  and  intricate  passage,  amid  an  immense  assem-  loosen  the  cord,  and  by  a  little  more  prescrverauce, 
hlage  of  rocks,  which,  rising  between  seventy  and  affected  his  liberty.  He  then  sought  around  for  a 
eighty  feet  perpendicular,  hounded  on  all  sides  a  place  to  escape  through,  but  w  ithout  success;  at 
circular  plain,  into  which  no  opening  was  apparent  length  as  he  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
but  that  through  which  they  came.  Tiiemoon  shone  chasm,  he  observed  a  part  of  its  craggy  side,  as  he 
bright,  and  they  beheld,  in  the  middle  of  this  plain,  thought,  illuminated,  and,  advancing  a  little  nearer 
a  hideous  chasm;  it  seniied  near  a  hundred  feet  in  he  found  that  it  proceeded  from  tlie  moon’s  rayi 
diameter  and  on  its  brink  grew  several  trees,  whose-  shining  through  a  large  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  at  w 
branches,  almost  meeting  in  the  centre,  dropped  on  very  considerable  depth  below  the  surface :  A  gleam 
its  infernal  mouth  a  gloom  of  settled  horror.  “  Pre  of  hope  now  broke  in  upon  his  despair,  and  gather- 
pare  to  die,”  Said  one  of  the  banditti,  “for  into  that  ing  up  the  ropes  which  had  been  used  for  himself 
chasm  shall  ye  be  thrown;  it  is  of  unfathomable  and  his  associates,  he  tied  them  together,  and  fasten- 
depth,  and  that  ye  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  place  ing  one  end  to  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  the  other  to 
ye  are  so  soon  to  visit,  wc  shall  gratify  your  curiosity  his  waist,  he  determined  to  de.scend  as  far  as  the  il- 
with  a  view  of  it.”  So  .-aying,  two  of  them  seized  luininated  spot.  Horrible  as  was  the  experiment, 
tlie  wretched  Montmorency,  and  dragging  him  to  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  putting  it  into  exceu- 
the  margin  of  the  abyss,  tied  him  to  the  trunk  of  a  tion,  for,  when  contrasted  w’itli  his  late  fears,  the 
tree,  and  having  treated  his  associates  in  the  same  mere  hazard  of  an  accident  weighed  as  nothing,  and 
manner,  “Look,  cried  a  bandit,  with  a  fiend-like  the  apprehension  that  the  villians  might  return  be- 
smile,  “  look  and  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  your  fore  his  purpose  was  secure,  accelerated  and  gave 
! journey.”  Di«may  and  pale  affright  shook  the  cold !  vigour  to  his  efforts.  Soon  was  he  suspended  in  the 
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gboniy  abyiis,  ami  ncilher  the  roaring  of  the  river, 
iior  the  dashing  of  the  spray,  intimidated  his  daring 
spirit,  but  having  reach^  the  cleft,  he  crawled  with¬ 
in  it,  then,  loosing  the  cord  from  off  his  body,  he 
proceeded  onwards,  and,  at  last,  with  rapture  no  de¬ 
scription  can  paint,  discerned  the  appearance  of  the 
glen  beneath  him.  He  knelt  down,  and  returned 
thinks  to  heaven  for  his  escape! 


A  LEOKiVD. 

Never  did  I  look  on  a  spot  so  melancholy  in  its 
loveliness;  the  water  rushe  I  from  an  unseen  spring 
in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  fell  into  a  basin  of  rude 
unpolished  stone;  llie  graceful  waterfern,  the  moss 
of  thousand  hues,  clothed  the  edges  of  the  dark  res¬ 
ervoir,  where,  as  the  stream  entered,  it  took  a  blood 
red  tinge:  two  tall  aspines  trembled  above,  as  if  to 
warn  the  thirsty  traveller  from  the  luiholy  wave,  and 
their  white  and  satin  like  barks  cast  back  the  moon 
rays  which  fell  not  on  the  gloomy  water!  The  old 
man  was  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  his  dim  eves  were 
turned  earthward;  his  long  white  beard  fell  upon 
Ilia  breast,  though  his  head  was  bald,  save  only  where 
a  few  grey  liairs  yet  lingered  near  his  brow,  '  I'will 
tell  YOU  the  tale,’  he  said,  and  brushed  a  tear  from 
bis  furrowed  cheek. 

“  Agatha!’ said  a  voice — anJ  the  pride  of  our  can¬ 
ton  sprang  towards  tlie  speaker.  She  was  beautiful, 
Monsieur,  as  the  first  rose  that  burst  its  hud  in  spring, 
and  innocent  as  the  lamb  which  the  shepherd  takes, 
to  his  bosom  to  shield  it  from  the  north  wind.  She 
had  been  ‘  Rosicre’  but  the  year  before  she  stood  be¬ 
side  this  dark  water  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger! 
Many  had  loved  her,  but  she  smiled  pn  each  with 
the  cold,  placid  smile  of  indifference  and  none  could 
gain  from  Agatha  aught  more  tender  than  courtesy. 
It  was  on  a  day,  cold  and  bleak  as  those  on  which 
outworn  December  touches  |>alms  with  ice-crowned 
January,  and  delivers  to  the  chilly  step-dame  of  the 
coming  year  the  keys  of  all  the  bent  up  rivulets,  that 
one  of  our  young  peasants  passed  this  spot  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  gaaie ;  he  loved  Agatha — but  wherefore  need 
I  tell  you  this,  v/hen  1  have  told  that  all  the  youths 
of  the  canton  loved  her;  The  quick  eye  of  the  young 
peasant  rested  on  her  as  she  stood  amid  the  lea^ 
less  branches  of  yonder  groupe  of  stanted  hawthorns 
—the  breeze  played  roughly  among  her  long  brown 
hair,  and  her  cheeks  were  paler  than  its  wont. 

“  Agatha!’  said  a  voice,  ami  she  sprang  from  her 
concealment,  and  clung  fimdly  to  tlfe  speaker;  the 
moon  is  rising  higher  in  heaven,  my  love,’  contin¬ 
ued  lie,  ‘  and  1  yet  linger. — Agatha,  I  must  go,  and  be 
forgotten.” 

“  Not  forgotton.  Seigneur,’ cried  the  young  maiden, 
as  she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him;  ‘never!  never! 
She  spoke  with  passion,  for  all  her  energies  were 
condensed,  in  her  first  and  only  affection,  and  after 
X  moment's  silence,  she  again  murmured,  ‘never! 
never!” 

“  The  stranger  was  habited  in  a  garb  darkly  mag¬ 
nificent  and  foreign;  his  head-gear  was  of  sable  vel¬ 
vet,  and  its  nodding  plumage  overshadowed  his 
countenance;  his  tall  and  gracefulfform  bent  over  the 
maiden,  and  his  accents  bore  a  blended  tenderness 
and  pr idt  suited  well  to  the  scene  and  season  in  which 
they  were  heard. 

“And  will  you  never  forget  me,  beautiful  Aga¬ 
tha?’  and  again  the  soft  tones  of  the  peasant  maiden 
whispered,  ‘never!  never!” 

•‘  Look,’  said  the  manly  wooer,  as  he  extended  his 
atliletic  arm  towards  the  castle,  whose  ruins  are  yon¬ 
der  in  the  distance,  ‘look,  Agatha,  at  the  halls  of 
my  fathers — when  I  am  faithless  may  that  proud 
pale  become  a  ruin,  and  the  walls  which  once  pealed 
/■vith  revelry,  echo  only  the  dire  note  of  the  night 
laven  or  the  boding  scream  of  the  owlet.’ 

“  And  oh!  if  I  am  one  day  forgotten  for  a  nobler 
bride,  exclaimed  the  maiden,  ‘I  will  pierce  my  bo- 
f'oin  beside  this  rocky  fountain,  and  my  life  blood 
shall  tlow  forever,  blended  with  its  clear  wave,  a  le- 
?  cy  to  he.'  children! 

“  Be  it  even  so,  fair  sceptic;’  said  the  stranger, 
and  lie  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  and  for  a  while 
Was  silent. 

“  Yet  wherefore  should  we  part?*  asked  the  Baron, 
after  a  pause — for  it  was  indeed  the  lord  of  our  can- 
♦  ni,  who  loved  the  maiden:  'why  wilt  thou  not  lij 
W'itli  n.e?  I  will  take  thee  to  fair  Italy,  and  the  no¬ 
blest  and  the  greatest  shall  do  thee  uomage  as  the 
bride  of  JDe  Muise.” 


“  It  may  not  be,’  whispered  the  maiden. 

“Then  farewell,  Agatha;’  and  the  noble  un- 
wreatbed  the  soft  arms  from  bis  neck,  and  moved 
away. 

“Stay  yet  a  moment,’  faltered  out  the  fond  one; 
tlie  Baron  pointed  to  the  moon;  and  the  maiden 
cla}>sed  her  hands  in  agony.  ‘Were  any  near  to  tell 
my  father  that  I  yet  live — tliat  I  am  unworthy  the 
regret  of  his  old  age!’  she  uttered  faintly. 

“I  will  do  your  bidding,  Agatha,  for  1  have  loved 
you!’  and  the  young  sportsman  rushed  forward,  and 
stood  between  them. 

“  With  trembling  fingers  the  maiden  detached  a 
small  crucifix  fromher  bosom.  ‘He  forgave  his  mur¬ 
derers,’  she  said,  almost  inarticulately. 

“  W’ill  you  indeed  part  with  tlie  holy  symbol!’ 
asked  the  youth,  in  an  accent  of  reproach. 

“  And  wherefore  not?’  cried  the  baron,  haughti¬ 
ly;  and  tearing  a  gemmed  star  from  his  vest,  he 
placed  it  on  the  bosom  of  the  maiden;  ‘Agatha  will 
not  regret  the  gift!” 

“  But  this — ’murmured  the  youth,  'Away’and  the 
proud  Loid  frowned  fearfully  on  his  young  vassal, 
till  he  turned  aside,  and  departed. 

“The  old  man  died,  for  all  that  once  endec  red 
life  had  passed  away,  and  the  maiden  was  remem¬ 
bered  only  as  a  vision.  Months  and  years  sped  on, 
and  in  the  dawning  an  aged  shepherd  marked  some¬ 
thing  glittering  beside  the  rocky  basin,  he  drew  near, 
and  there  lay  a  lovely  woman,  clad  in  white  Snd 
flowing  robes,  and  her  brown  liair  wreathed  with 
jewels — it  was  Agatha, and  she  had  fulfilled  her  vow ; 
a  gemmedjdagger  was  buried  in  her  bosom,  and  the 
spring  v^ave  was  dyed  with  her  heart’s  best  blood; 
care  had  blighted  the  roses  of  her  cheek,  and  her 
lofty  form  was  attenuated  by  sorrow.  She  had  been 
forgotten,,  for  a  prouder  dame,  and  with  the  fortune 
of  a  peasant.  Monsieur,  shtf  had  the  soul  of  an  em¬ 
press.  Had  she  lived  the  canton  would  have  scorned 
— as  she  died,  it  pitied  her;  she  felt  it  thus,  and 
to  such  a  heart  it  was  no  pang  to  die!  she  was 
laid  besiile  her  father,  and  a  low  grassy  moiind  now 
veils  alike  her  love  and  her  misfortune.  The  Baron 
returned  not  to  his  domain:  befell  in  a  distant  land, 
the  victim  of  a  wild  feud,  bred  in  a  moment  of  in¬ 
temperance — he  fell,  and  left  no  heir;  and  the  castle 
of  his  ancestors  is  the  abode  of  the  night  raven  and 
the  owlet!” 

The  old  man  ceased  and  1  put  aside  my  tablets; 
like  the  simple  inmates  of  the  canton,  I  pitied  Aga¬ 
tha,  and  I  could  not  sketch  her  death  scene. 


i»iisoi£Lz^inr. 


MELANCHOLY  TALE. 

The  following  story  relative  to  the  Superior  of  a 
female  religions  community,  who  died  on  the  8th 
of  Febuary  1826,  in  a  town  in  the  south  of  France 
is  circulated  in  Paris; — A  young  Colonel,  who  had 
come  to  spend  some  time  in  Paris,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  two  grand  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  that  period,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  re¬ 
lated.  These  two  Counts,  who  were  united  by  a 
mutual  depravity  of  manners,  were  great  lovers  of 
practical  joking,  and  the  young  Colonel  soon  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  an  occasion  for  indulging  in  one, 
which  was  productive  to  him  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  Having  constantly  refused  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  their  orgies,  which  wore  held  in  a  petite jna- 
ison  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  iliehelieu,  they  were  anxious  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  so  nmeh  reserve  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man.  On  being  questioned  by  one  of  their  Excel¬ 
lencies,  the  Colonel  told  him  that  he  was  tired  of  .. 
[bachelor’s  life,  and  was  determined  to  get  married,, 
and  was  consequently  unwilling  to  acquire  the  ch  ir- 
.acter  of  a  roue  by  taking  part  in  their  orgies,  which 
had  begun  to  give  no  little  scandal.  This  was  suffi 
cient  for  our  practical  jest  loving  Counts,  and  they 
formed  a  project  for  marrying  the  Colonel — or  at 
least  miking  him  believe  thatlie  was  married.  For 
tliis  p  .rnosc  they  employed  a  famou.s  mysticator  wl.o  j 
tlourhh.'  d  atthe  pe  iod,  to  play  the  partofthe  father- 
in  law.  Til'S  person  liiietl  one  day  at  the  house  of  one 
of  their  Exeeilencies,  is  M;.  C — ,the  Prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Indre  ;.r'l  Loire.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  mer.Mor.v.;?  made  of  i  i«  daughter, and 
due  eulogium  p.  .-d  'jpon  her  beauty  and  a.  com 
plishmcnts — The  pretended  Prefect  stated,  that  being 


a  widower,  and 'having  only  her,  he  was  anxious  to 
see  her  settled  in  the  world;  that  being  rich  himself  ’ 
fortune  was  not  so  much  what  he  sought.  He  should 
like  to  see  her  the  wife  of  some  young  officer  highly 
connected,  and  likely  to  make  a  name  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Tlie  poor  Colonel  swallowed  the  bait,  and,  on 
rising  from  table,  he  took  one  of  his  friemJs  aside, 
and  besought  him  not  to  let  the  present  favourable 
opportunity  slip,  but  to  speak  to  the  Prefect  in  his 
favour  and  obtain  his  permission  to  pay  his  address¬ 
es  to  liis  daughter.  His  Excellency  made  some  kind 
of  vague  promises,  and  they  rejoined  the  company. 
When  the  party  was  breaking  up,  the  pretended  Pre¬ 
fect  said  to  his  host,  “  You  must  do  me  the  honour 
of  dining  with  me  one  of  these  days;  I  have  no  house 
in  Paris,  you  know;  but  I  expect  you  will  conde¬ 
scend  to  take  a  dinner  at  Very’s,  where  we  shall 
have  a  private  room;  I  shall  then  have  the  pleasure 

of  introducing  Mademoiselle  C - to  you.”  In  this 

invitation  he  'also  included  the  Colonel.  When  the 
day  arrived,  the  Colonel  repaired  with  a  beating 
heart  to  V’ery’s  and  there  fouud  his  two  friends,  the 
Prefect  and  his  daughter,  a  young  and  lovely  girl. 
The  pretended  daughter  of  the  Prefect  was,  in  tact, 
a  nymphe  gallante  of  the  first  class,  who  played  her 
part  with  so  much  tact  and  modesty,  that  the  Colonel 
was  completely  the  dupe  of  the  deception.  Subse¬ 
quent  meetings  confirmed  his  passion,  and  at  length 
he  entreated  one  of  his  friends  to  make  a  formal  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  Prefect  for  his  daughter.  Tliis  was  of 
course  accepted ;  and  the  parties  went  to  the  country 
seat  of  one  of  the  mysticators,  where  the  marriage 
was  to  be  solemnized.  A  clever  valet  personated 
the  civil  officer,  and  the  mock  marriage  was  gone 
through  with  all  due  form.  The  next  morning  the 
jesters  supposing  that  he  must  now  be  aware  of  the 
trick  played  upon  him,  (which  was  not  the  case,  for 
the  poor  girl  had  net  the  courage  to  undeceive  him,) 
were  assembled  in  the  breakfast  room,  to  greet  him 
with  mockery  and  laughter.  When  he  and  his  sup¬ 
posed  wife  appeared,  the  master  of  the  chateau,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  be  still  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
marriage,  said ,  “  There  has  been  enough  of  this  fool¬ 
ery — come  Clementine,  and  let  me  kisss  Madame  le 
ColontUe."  The  ceremony  he  performed  in  so  free 
•a  manner,  that  tlie  Colonel  lost  all  self-possession, 
snatched  up  a  fowling  piece  which  lay  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  and  was  onlv  prevented  from  the  use  of  it 
by  tlie  servant  of  the  Count,  who  rushed  upon  him 
and  hurried  him  out  of  the  room.  When  told  of  the 
deception  practised  upon  him,  he  refused  to  believe 
it,  entreated  he  would  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife,  and 
prcte.sted  that  he  was  willing,  if  not  already  married 
to  her,  to  legitimatize  his  union  with  her,  though 
poor  and  dishonoured.  This,  however,  his  two  friends 
took  care  to  prevent,  by  sending  Clementine  out  of 
the  way.  The  Colone^  finding  all  his  efforts  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  retreat  vain,  rejoined  the  army  in  desp.ur, 
.ind  sought  death,  which  he  found  in  one  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  first  Prussian  campaigns.  His  devoted 
attachment  and  permamature  death  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  Clementine,  that  she  changed  her 
course  of  life,  went  back  to  her  native  province,  en¬ 
tered  a  religious  community,  of  which  she  died  Su¬ 
perior,  as  before  stated,  on  8th  of  Febuary  last. 

SPANISH  GENEROSITY  AND  MOORISH 
HONOUR 

Truntlaifd  front  an  Arabic  Historian. 

At  the  time  when  Antequera,  w^hith  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  tlie  Christians,  was  the  limit  of 
their  possessions  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of  Grc- 
lada,  Miere  lived  in  that  city  a  knight,  whose  Ti,  n;e 
was  N.irvaez.  and  who  was  also  governor  of  •:.e 
place.  'I  bis  kni;iht,  in  conformity  to  custom,  fie- 
q  lently  made  incursi-ms  into  the  territory  of  Grena¬ 
da;  suiri'  tiincs  in  per'-oii,  sometimes  by  detachment* 
of  his  people.  It  hapjieiied  one  time,  that  Narv;-cz 
«eTit  on  an  c.xpediJioTi  of  this  nature  a  party  of  ca'  a- 
liers,  who  Invir;g  -.-t  off  at  a  well  chosen  hour,  o 
ctralcd  a  r  .oiideruble  wey  into  Grenada.  T'  y  ^ 
m-<de  no  other  tapiure,  however,  but  th  it  of  a  g 
looking  vjuiig  liiau,  who,  nieetiiii'  them  suddcjp^  t 
in  the  rk,  and  rei  ning  with  his  horse  'jg 
their-i  v.  as  unable  to  extrii  .te  himself.  Findiiigf 
that  tlic.e  '.V,  s  no  hope  of  any  farther  prize,  and  un- 
derstandi.ig  fr  un  their  prisoner  that  the  country  was 
clear,  t!  ev  ,r.  turned  next  morning  to  Anteqabra, 
and  pro  I'ntcd  theiV  capti-'e  to  N  rvaez.  He  was 
about  two  or  three-and-twenty  years  of  age;  a 
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knight,  wearing  a  riding-cloak  of  violet  silk,  richly 
ornamented  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
and  a  small  finely-woven  hat  over  a  crimson  cap; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  an  excellent  horse,  a  lauce, 
and  a  round  shield,  richly  chased,  such  as  were  usu¬ 
ally  borne  by  Moors  of  distinction.  On  being  asked 
by  Narvaez  who  he  was,  be  answered,  he  was  a  son 
of  the  governor  of  Ronda,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  Christians  as  a  gallant  warrior.  When  Narvaez 
inquired  whither  he  was  going  his  tears  prevented 
him  from  uttering  a  word  in  reply.  “  It  astonishes 
me,”  observed  Narvaez,  “  that  being  a  knight,  and 
the  son  of  a  govenor  so  valiant  as  thy  father,  and 
■knowing,  besides,  the  chances  of  w'ar,  thou  art  so 
cast  down,  and  wcepest  like  a  woman! — thou  who 
hast  the  appearance  of  being  a  soldier,  and  a  brave 
one!” — “I  weep  not,”  answered  the  Moor,  “to  see 
myself  a  prisoner,  nor  that  I  am  your  captive.  These 
tears  are  produced,  not  by  the  loss  of  liberty,  but  by 
another  and  a  much  greater  misfortune.”  Narvaez 
with  much  interest  required  an  explanation  of  these 
mysterious  words.  “  Know,  then,”  said  the  youth, 
“  that  for  some  time  I  have  been  the  lover  of  the 
daughter  of  a  govenor  of  one  of  our  castles.  I  adore 
her;  I  have  served  her  faithfully;  and  in  her  name 
have  frequently  fought  against  you  Christians.  Fi¬ 
nally,  she  consented  to  marry  me,  and  sent  me  word 
that  I  might  come  and  carry  her  off  from  her  father’s 
house  to  my  own.  I  was  on  my  route,  full  of  joy 
and  hope,  when  my  evil  destiny  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  your  cavaliers,  and  I  lost  at  once  my  liberty 
and  all  the  happiness  which  1  was  anticipating.” 
The  compassion  which  Narvaez  felt  at  this  recital 
was  so  great,  that  he  told  the  unhappy  Moor,  that 
if  he  would  promise,  on  the  faith  of  a  knight,  to  re¬ 
turn  and  place  himself  again  in  his  power,  he  would 
permit  him  to  pursue  his  Journey.  The  youth  con¬ 
sented,  and,  having  pledged  his  honor,  set  off,  and 
reached  that  evening  the  castle  where  his  fair  one 
lived.  He  soon  found  means  to  communicate  to  her 
his  arrival ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  so  well  seconded  his 
views,  that  she  immediately  apprised  him  of  the  time 
and  place  where  he  might  see  her  alone.  When 
they  met,  the  Moor  was  bathed  in  tears.  “  IVhat  is 
all  this!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  beauty;  “now 
thou  art  in  possession  of  the  object  of  thy  desires; 
now  thou  hast  me  in  thy  power,  and  mayest  lead  me 
whither  thou  wilt,  thou  betrayest  signs  of  the  great¬ 
est  sorrow!”  “  Alas!”  replied  the  Moor,  “  learn 
that  in  travelling  hither  yesterday  to  thee,  I  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  some  cavaliers  of  Antequera,  and  carried  to 
Narvaez,  who,  having  heard  my  misfortune,  like  a 
true  knight,  had  pity  upon  me,  and  permitted  me,  on 
my  parole  to  return,  to  come  and  see  thee.  Here  I 
am,  therefore  no  longer  a  free  man,  but  a  slave ;  and 
God  forbid  that,  although  I  have  lost  my  own  liberty, 
loving  thee  as  I  do,  I  should  carry  thee  to  a  plac  e 
where  thou  wouldst  lose  thine!  I  will  return,  for  I 
have  given  my  w'ord  to  do  so;  and,  if  I  ran  ransom 
myself,  I  will  again  hasten  to  thee.”  “  No!”  rejoin¬ 
ed  his  beloved,  “  before  to-day  thou  bast  proved  that 
thou  lovest  me,  and  to-day  thou  provest  it  more  than 
ever;  but,  since  thou  art  so  observant  of  what  thou 
owest  to  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  forget  what  I 
owe  to  thee.  Say  what  thou  wilt,  I  will  go  with  thee. 
If  thou  art  a  slave,  I  will  be  a  slave.  It  God  restore 
thee  to  liberty,  be  will  restore  me  also.  This  box 
contains  precious  jew'els ;  make  room  for  me'  on  thy 
crupper.  We  will  set  off  iiutantly;  for  I  am  rejoiced 
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crupper,  w  e  wiii  set  on  iiuiantiy ;  tor  i  am  rejoicec 
to  share  thy  fortunes.”  Away  they  went;  and  sin- 


rendered  themselves  to  Narvaez.  He  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in 
their  honour,  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on  their 
constancy  and  love,  and  finally,  having  presented 
them  with  some  valuable  gifts  allowed  them  to  re¬ 
turn  in  freedom  to  their  friends. 


Dancing.  “I’m  an  old  fellow,”  says  Cowper,' 
«n  one  of  his  letters  to  Hurd,  “  but  I  had  once  my 
dancing  days  as  you  have  now;  yet  I  could  never 
^d  tlmt  I  could  learn  half  so  much  of  a  woman’s 
character  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  conversing 
with  her  at  home,  where  I  could  observe  her  beha¬ 
viour  at  the  table,  at  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the  try¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  domestic  life.  We  are  all  good 
when  we  are  pleased,  but  she  is  the  good  woman ! 
who  wants  no  fiddle  to  sweeten  her.” 


True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  value  of 
't  ii  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost.  I 


The  history  op  Freemasonry.  In  the  pro¬ 
per  department,  we  have  this  week  commenced  the 
publication  of  an  ably  written  history  of  Freema¬ 
sonry;  which — though  it  still  leaves  its  birth,  as  it 
ever  must  be,  involved  in  obscurity— is  eminently 
calculated  to  settle  the  conflicting  opinions  relative 
to  the  objects,  and  moral  tendency  of  the  principles, 
of  this  ancient  and  respectable  institution. 

We  have  been  induced  to  commence  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  history,  by  motives  which  must  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  and  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  Masonic  department 
must  be  occupied  by  it  for  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks 
to  come,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  found  more 
interesting  to  the  mystic  brotherhood  and  our  read¬ 
ers  in  general,  thait  any  thing  upon  the  same  subject 
which  we  could  offer  in  a  different  shape  during  the 
same  period.  No  institution  has  occupied  more  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  and  in  no  field  has  the  wisdom  of  the  one  nor 
the  malevolence  of  the  other  reaped  less  reward  for 
its  labours;  the  same  curtain  of  obscurity  still  pro¬ 
tects  from  public  view  as  well  the  origin  as  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  craft.  Nevertheless,  prejudices  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  this  mock  investigation  which 
require  attention:  their  origin  should  be  traced, 
their,  causes  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Among  the  most  zealous  endeavours  to  attach  to 
Freemasonry  the  most  dangerous  character,  may  be 
classed  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Robison  and  the  Abbe  Bar- 
ruel.  Barruel  acted  the  part  of  an  egregious  hypo¬ 
crite.  Eminently  qualified,  as  his  writings  bear  am¬ 
ple  testimony,  “  to  adorn  fiction  in  the  most  alluring 
attire,  and  impart  to  sophistry  the  semblance  of  de¬ 
monstration,”  his  sole  aim  was  to  pervert  truth,  and, 
if  possible,  to  corrupt  the  understanding  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  with  gilded  falsehoods 
and  unreal  fears.  To  this  vile  attempt  our  author 
has  dealt  the  meed  of  justice;  the  sophistical  vol¬ 
umes  of  Barruel  recoil  harmless  from  his  shield,  and 
Freemasonry  arises  from  the  contest  with  redoubled 
splendour.  We  recommend  our  author’s  reasonings 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Methodists  ol 
Alabama,  and  such  others  as  may  be  inflicted  with 
the  mania  of  intoleration.  Although  fanaticism 
cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  offspring  of 
reason,  we  ask  no  forgiveness  ni  consequence  of  this 
recommendation;  for,  St.  Paul  saith,  “a  sharp  re¬ 
buke  maketk  a  good  Christian.” 

The  author  observes  in  his  preface,  that  “The 
best  way  of  refuting  those  calumnies  which  have 
been  brought  against  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons, 
is  to  lay  before  the  public  a  correct  and  rational  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  progress  of  the  in¬ 
stitution;  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine, 
whether  or  not  its  principles  are,  in  any  shape,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  principles  of  revolutionary  anarchy, 
and  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  its  members  has 
ever  been  similar  to  the  conduct  of  traitors.  Fur  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
desire  to  be  initiated  into  the  Order,  this  treatise  on 
Freenusoory  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  The  works  on  this  subject,  which  have  alrea¬ 
dy  beeV|pTen  to  the  world,  arc  of  such  a  repulsive 


nature,  as  to  deter  the  most  inquisitive  from  their  pc 
rusal.  They  contain  nothing  more  than  a  meagre 
account  of  public  buildings;  and  by  referring  the 
origin  of  the  Order  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
ranking  among  the  list  of  Freemasons,  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  monarchs  of  the  east,  without  any  authority 
from  authentic  history,  their  authors  have  discredited 
an  institution  which  they  meant  to  have  honoured.” 
The  truth  of  these  observations  cannot  be  denied. 
Many  Freemasons,  uneducated  in  antique  lore,  with 
an  over-wrought  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  institu¬ 
tion,  have  indulged,  to  an  immoderate  degree,  in 
speculations  upon  its  antiquity  and  its  mystic  vir¬ 
tues.  The  present  treatise  is  free  from  those  absurd 
and  ridiculous  ideas  which  so  uniformly  accompany 
the  hypothesis  of  Masons.  It  has  been  the  author’s 
object  “  to  divest  the  history  of  Freemasonry  of  that 
jargon  and  mystery  in  which  it  hath  hitherto  been 
enveloped ;  and  to  attempt  something  like  a  classical 
view  of  this  ancient  and  respectable  institution.” 

“  The  history  of  an  association,  which  has  existed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity;  which  has  extended  to 
every  corner  of  the  world,  and  embraced  men  of 
every  rank,  of  every  religion  and  every  form  of  go 
vernment,  must  surely  be  interesting  to  a  contempla¬ 
tive  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  discover  new  features 
of  the  mind,  in  every  human  institution.  But  those 
who  derive  amusement,  only  from  the  recital  of 
bloody  wars  and  domestic  commotions,  who  are  de 
lighted  with  romantic  narrations,  and  stories  of  ima 
ginary  happiness  and  misery,  will  find  here  no  grati¬ 
fication  of  their  sanguinary  and  corrupted  taste 
They  will  turn,  with  disappointment,  from  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  a  peaceable  association,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  improvement,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual 
benevolence;  patronising  and  executing  those  mag¬ 
nificent  structures,  which  at  one  time  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  utility  and  ornament  of  nations,  and  at 
another  to  the  amusement  and  admiration  of  succeed¬ 
ing  ages; — an  association  sometimes  persecuted  from 
the  jealousy  of  power, — sometimes  alarmed  by  the 
threats  of  superstition, — frequently  attacked,  but 
never  overturned.” 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  reader  will  find 
some  interesting  facts,  which  have  hitherto  been 
unknown,  and  many  more  brought  to  view  which 
have  never  been  noticed  in  any  former  history  of 
Freemasonry.  A  close  perusal  will  settle  the  ideas 
of  many  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  yield  that 
information  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  obser 
Vances  of  the  Order,  wliich  cannot  fail  to  interest 
them  in  its  favour. 


Masonic  edifices.  The  Trustees  of  the  Ma 
sonic  Hall  Association  of  the  city  of  New-York 
have  fixed  upon  a  site  in  Broadway,  opposite  the 
Hospital,  on  which  to  erect  a  building  for  the  ac 
commodation  of  the  dift’erent  Lodges  in  that  city 
Books  were  opened  at  the  Tradesmen’s  Bank  on 
Saturday  last,  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  fra 
ternity;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  but  that  the 
stock  will  be  speedily  engaged,  as  the  presiimtion  is 
fair,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  good  property. 

The  National  I  ntelligencer  states,  that  the  frater¬ 
nity  in  Washington  city  have  purchased  a  large  and 
very  eligible  lot  on  the  corner  fronting  the  City 
Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  handsome  Ma¬ 
sonic  Hall. 

We  very  much  regret  that  the  Masonic  Hall  con 
templated  to  be  erected  in  this  city,  is  not  in  a  state 
of  greater  forwardness.  The  character  sf  the  insti¬ 
tution  requires  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  edifice,  and 
we  think  it  a  pity  th.it  the  subject  was  so  slightly 
urged  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
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Masonry  in  Tennessee.  The  National  R'ln- 
ner  of  the  7th  instant  contains  the  description  of  a 
splendid  Masonic  parade,  exhibited  at  Nashville  on 
the  4th  instant,  on  the  occasion  of  constituting  the 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  state  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  installing  its  officers.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given,  the  procession  must  have  been  grand 
and  imposing  in  the  highest  degree.  M.  E.  Coin- 
panion  Andrew  Jackson,  Past  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  officiated  as  Deputy 
General  Grand  High  Priest  pro  tern.  “The  M.  E. 
Companion  Oliver  B.  Hayes,  Past  Deputy  Grand 
High  Priest,  officiating  as  General  Grand  High 
Priest  pro  tern,  constituted,  consecrated,  and  dedica¬ 
ted  the  Grand  Chapter  in  solemn  form,  and  procla¬ 
mation  was  made  accordingly.  A  Masonic  hymn  was 
then  sung,  aAer  which  tlie  grand  officers  were  seve¬ 
rally  presented  for  installation,  were  invested  with 
their  appropriate  robes,  jewels,  and  other  decora¬ 
tions,  and  received  the  solemn  charges  adapted  to 
their  respective  offices.  An  ode  was  sung  by  the 
choir,  and  an  oration  was  then  delivered  by  the  M. 
C.  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  new  Grand  Chapter. 
Another  fine  piece  of  music  and  the  benediction 
closed  the  cermonies. 

“  The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and  although 
the  exercises  occupied  nearly  three  hours,  no  signs 
of  impatience  were  exhibited ;  so  highly  interested 
and  gratified  were  all  present,  by  the  solemn,  appro¬ 
priate,  and  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.” 


The  Garland.  The  third  number  of  this  poet¬ 
ical  journal  was  published  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
address  of  the  editor  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
column.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the  tenour 
of  the  editor’s  remarks,  that  his  exertions  have  met 
with  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  labours.  The  talents  and  taste  of 
Mr.  Gamage  are  so  well  known  to  the  admirers  of 
poetic  excellence,  that  comment  on  the  merits  of  his 
(elections  is  rendered  superfluous. 


Mrs.  Hemans’  Poetry.  The  lovers  of  poetry 
have  lately  been  gratified  with  the  information  that 
they  are  soon  to  be  greeted  with  a  choice  collection 
of  this  lady’s  chaste  effusions.  A  volume  entitled  the 
“  League  of  the  Alps,  with  other  Poems  by  Mrs.  Feli¬ 
cia  Hemans**  is  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Cum¬ 
mings,  Hilliard  &  Co.  of  Boston,  under  the  editorial 
superintendence  of  Professor  Norton,  of  Cambridge. 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  said  to  be  labouring  under  pecunia¬ 
ry  embarrassments;  having  no  other  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  large  family,  than  such  as  are  furnished  by 
the  proceeds  of  her  poetical  productions.  She  is  an 
{  English  lady,  possessed  of  rare  genius,  and  highly 
i  cultivated  poetical  taste ;  and  we  regard  her  partiality 
I  in  this  instance,  as  honourable  to  our  country.  The 
^  iitended  publication  will  contain  at  least  400  pages; 
comprising  Tlu  League  of  the  Alps,  never  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  and  a  collection  of  other  Poems,  most  of 
which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  British  and 
•\merican  periodical  works;  these  have  lately  been 
received  in  manuscript,  from  the  authoress. 

The  American  editor  proposes  to  add  to  this  col¬ 
lection,  The  Seige  of  Valencia  and  The  Vespers  of 
Palermo,  with  a  selection  from  Mrs.  Hemans’  other 
publications.  “  The  two  first  mentioned  works,  says 
the  prospectus,  are  tragedies,  which,  in  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  style,  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  those  by 
Mrs.  Baillie.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  ele¬ 
vating  and  invigorating  tone  of  sentiment,  their 
richness  of  poetical  expression,  and  their  deep  inte¬ 
rest  and  pathos.”  The  price  of  the  volume  to  sub- 
icribers,  will  be  two  dollars  and  fiAy  cents 


It  is  said  that  an  incorporated  Shaving  Mill,  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  after  having  practised  the  gross 
est  impositions  upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  has  suspended  payment  for  sixty  days!  This 
IS  one  among  the  many  happy  effects  of  the  lobby 
system. 

Symmes’  theory.  The  wise  ones  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  emporium  are  beginning  to  nod  assent  to  the 
theory  of  Earth’s  concavity.  Symmes  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  visionary;  and  all  he  appears  to  want 
is  money,  which,  if  obtained,  will  enable  him  to  slide 
into  Symzonia  as  sleek  as  you  please.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  Randolph  to  go  too,  and  civilize  the  na¬ 
tives? 

A  very  dessructive  fire  took  place  in  New-York 
yesterday  morning.  The  elegant  range  of  brick 
stores  erected  last  year  on  the  corner  of  Garden  and 
William  streets,  and  known  as  the  Exchange  Build¬ 
ings,  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  is  variously 
estimated,  at  from  $150,000  to  $300,000. 


SALiyiAQuarPL 

The  following  affectionate  valedictory,  we  extract 
from  the  Madison  Observer. 

DONT  TRUST  HER!!! 

Whereas,  about  three  months  since,  I  took  to  my 
bed  and  board  reputed  widow  Damaris  Conklin, 
whom  I  supposed  to  be  as  chaste  as  an  icicle,  and 
\  irtuous  as  the  Goddess  Diana — and  whereas,  since 
my  intermarriage  with  the  said  reputed  widow,  1 
have  learnt  that  she  has  other  husbands  living,  on 
whom  I  presume  all  her  love  and  efl'ections  are  plac¬ 
ed,  as  she  has  exhibited  none  towards  me — and 
whereas,  the  said  Widow  Conklin  has  frequently 
wandered  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  conducted 
herself  in  that  unbecoming  manner,  that  my  breast 
has  been  filled  with  jealousy,  my  days  with  trouble, 
and  my  nights  with  sorrow — and  whereas,  I  wish  to 
live  the  life  of  a  good  and  peaceable  citizen,  instead 
of  being  hen-peeJ^d,  and  being’tormented  with  an  in 
satiable  wife,  whose  conduct  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that,  without  the  for¬ 
malities  of  the  law,l  have  separated  myself  from  my 
unruly  rib,  and  all  the  good  people  are  cautioned 
against  trusting  her  on  my  account,  as  I  will,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  pay  no  debts  of  the  tontracting  of  the  said  wid¬ 
ow  Conklin.  I  have  no  objection  to  her  being  har¬ 
boured  by  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  but  as  to  pay¬ 
ing  any  of  the  debts  I  will  not.  I  now  enjoy  my¬ 
self  remarkably  well,  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
tongs,  broomsticks,  and  ladles,  and  sleep  quietly  in 
mvown  shop,  having  none  tojmolest  or  make  me 
afraid. 

JONATHAN  DAN,  Jr. 

Eaton,  Wth  April,  1826. 

A  Card  table  compared  to  a  field  of  Battle. — The 
contending  parties  at  a  card-table  are  as  eager  there 
for  victory  and  the  spoils  as  soldiers  in  a  battle.  In 
the  mimic  game  of  war,  kings  are  the  commanders 
in  chief,  queens  are  generals  in  petticoats,  and 
knaves  the  army  contractors.  Then  follow  the  un¬ 
disciplined  recruits,  armed  with  spades  and  clubs. — 
Stationed  round  the  table,  the  hostile  armies  face 
each  other,  and  begin  the  fight,  resolved  to  conquer 
or  to  fall ;  the  bravest  hearts  are  taken  in  the  connics. 
Kings  and  queens  lie  prostrate,  or  are  led  away  cap¬ 
tive  to  the  enemy’s  camp;  and  such  a  ransom  is  de¬ 
manded  for  their  freedom,  as  drains  the  coffers  of 
the  \'anqui8hed  party. 


A  noble  lord  having  given  a  grand  gala,  his  tailor 
was  among  the  company,  when  his  lordship  address¬ 
ed  “  My  dear  sir,  1  remember  your  face,  but  forget 
your  name ;”  when  the  tailor  whispered,  “  I  made 
our  breeches.”  The  nobleman  taking  him  by  the 
and,  said  aloud,  “  Major  Bridges,  1  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.” 

A  Chancery  Barrister  having  been  for  a  long  while 
annoyed  by  an  irritable  ulcer  on  one  of  his  legs,  call¬ 
ed  upon  Air.  Abernetby  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 


that  gentleman’s  advice.  The  Counsellor  judging 
of  an  ulcer  as  of  a  brief,  that  it  must  be  seen  before 
its  nature  could  be  understood,  was  busily  occupied 
in  removing  bis  stockings  and  bandages,  when  Mr 
Abernetby  abruptly  advanced  towards  him,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  stentorian  voice,  “Halloo!  what  are 
you  about  there!  put  out  your  tongue,  man!  Aye, 
there  ’tis,I  see  it — I’m  satisfied— quite  enough — quite 
enough — slmt  up  your  lee,  man — shut  it  up— shut  it 
up.  Here,  take  one  of  these  pills  every  night  on 
going  to  Dcd.”  The  lawyer  put  the  box  of  pills  in¬ 
to  bis  pocket,  handed  over  a  fee,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  A.  thus  accosted  him: 
“  Why  d  •  e,  look  here,  this  is  but  a  shilling!” — 
The  mrrister  sarcastically  replied —  “  Aye,  there 
’tis,  I  see  it — I’m  satisfied!  quite  enough,  quite 
enough,  man! — shut  it  up — shut  it  up — !”  and  hastily 
quitted  the  room. 


Animal  Fancy  and  Paternal  calm. — A  certain 
person  had  two  Jackdaws,  of  which  he  is  particularly 
fond.  “  Jackdaws,”  he  says,  “  is  the  sensiblest  an¬ 
imals  that  is.”  Talking  with  a  friend  the  other  day, 
in  the  presence  of  the  daws,  “  Tom,”  said  he, 
“Tom,  I  would  sooner  lose  my  father  and  mother, 
than  them  birds;  egad  I’d  sooner  lose  £2.’* 


Does  your  husband  expectorate?”  said  an  apothe¬ 
cary  in  Cheltenham,  to  a  poor  Irish  woman  who  had 
long  visited  the  shop  for  her  sick  husband. — “  Ex¬ 
pect  to  ate  yer  honour — no  shure,  and  Paddy  does 
not  expect  to  ate — he’s  nothing  at  all  to  ate!”  The 
humane  man  sent  a  large  bason  of  mixture  from  a 
tureen  of  soup  then  smoking  on  bistable. 


At  a  recent  parliamentary  dinner,  Mr.  Plunkett 
was  asked  if  Mr.  Hume  did  not  annoy  him  by  his 
broad  speeches.  ‘  No,’ replied  be, '  it  is  the  length  of 
the  speeches,  not  their  breadth  that  we  complain  of 
in  the  House.’ 


Some  one  observed,  ‘Matches  are  made  in  heav¬ 
en.’  ‘  Yes,’  a  nswered  another,  ‘and  they  are  very  of¬ 
ten  dipped  in  the. other  place. 


THE  OARZJkNE. 

TO  PATRONS. 

The  Editor  of  this  work,  would  hasten  to  seek  for 
giveness  of  the  numerous  friends  who  have  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  proceed  in  his  novel  undertaking: — 
were  the  dely  that  has  occurred  in  relation  to  its  reg¬ 
ular  publication  owing  to  neglect  or  other  tault,  on 
his  own  side.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
While  he  feels  grateful  for  the  degree  of  approba¬ 
tion  with  which  he  has  thus  far  been  honored,  in  the 
hitherto  untried  attempt  to  preserve,  in  some  dura¬ 
ble  form,  a  meritorious  proportion  of  the  fugitive  po¬ 
etry  of  the  day — he  would  observe,  that  providential 
circumstances  of  a  domestic  vicissitude,  together 
with  measures  for  removing  the  establishment  to  a 
wider  sphere,  in  order  to  ensure  its  periodical  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  at  first  intended — have  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  to  which  so  long  a  suspension  of  the  work 
are  to  be  attributed.  In  the  interval,  he  is  pleased 
to  say,  that  a  sufficient  accession  has  been  received  to 
his  list  of  subscribers,  to  encourage  a  renewal  of  the 
work,  and  that  he  is  engaged  in  arrangements  accor¬ 
dingly:  which  w’ill  enable  him  to  issue  it  on  the  plan 
originally  contemplated.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  appearance  of  Nos.  4  and  5,  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  together.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  price,  to  take  date  from  the  commencement, 
is  now  fixed  at  Three  Dollars  only  for  the  year  of 
twelve  numbers. 

The  object  of  the  “Garland”  is,  (as  already 
submitted  at  large  in  the  ProsjMctus  now  before  the 
public)  to  preserve  in  a  durable  as  well  as  elegant 
form,  a  portion  of  those  occasional  poetic  efforts  of 
the  day,  which  might  otherwise  pass  into  premature 
and  perhaps  unmerited  oblivion.  It  is  therefore,  the 
sole  wish  of  the  Editor,  that  amidst  Uie  succession  of 
“  Souvenirs,”? ‘  Albums,”  “  Forget-me-nots,”  “  Am¬ 
ulets,”  &c.  of  foreign  importation,  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  solicit  from  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow 
citizens  such  share  of  liberality,  as  may  in  the  end 
compensate  his  labors,  in  the  first  and  only  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  to  contribute  to  their 
rational  and  refined  entertainmnet 
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POETRY. 

SPANISH  WOMAN’S  PATRIOTIC  SONU. 
Pluck,  nuuden.,  a  crown  of  the  green  laurel  tree— 

A  gift  for  jour  ^over^  the  wreath  shall  be. 

And  tell  tnem— “Our  hands  are  the  warrior’s  right- 
lie  conqners  in  love,  who  shall  conquer  in  fight ! 

“  Would  he  win  the  fresh  braid,  would  he  taste  of  the  kiss. 
Would  he  minrie  with  us  in  the  bondage  of  bliss! 

Tlw  trophies  of  Gaul  let  him  wave  in  our  sight — 

Kor  to  conquer  in  love,  he  roust  conquer  in  fight. 

“  The  Temple  of  Fame  should  receive  him,  and  there 
A  column  eternal  his  titles  should  bear! 

But  his  lady  shall  yield  him  a  dearer  delight — 

The  guerdon  of  love  for  the  glories  of  fight! 

“  March,  sons  of  the  Cid  and  of  Cortes— on  high 
Wave  the  words  of  your  banner,  ‘  to  conquer  or  die!' 

Our  prayers  and  our  hopes,  with  reur  valour  unite — 

For  the  victor  in  love  must  have  Vanquished  in  fight.” 

From  the  (A’asAtnV/e)  National  Banner 
THE  GRAVE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

'The  damp  of  death  has  chilled  the  brow, 

W'hose  laurels  brightest  shone, 

That  made  the  haughtiest  monarch  bow. 

And  tremble  for  nis  throne . 

But,  where,  the  minions  of  his  pride, 

That  should  have  wept  life’s  ebbing  tide. 

And  soothed  his  dying  moanl 
All  sunk  beneath  the  alned  sword. 

Or  cringing  to  a  gouty  lord. 

He  made  thg  diadem  of  France 
A  meteor  in  hit  hold. 

And  terror  spread  his  witliering  glance 
Where’er  his  thunders  rolled; 

Yet  here,  alone,  unseen,  forsook. 

The  eye  that  tyrants  could  not  brook 
Its  slaying  scowl  has  told. 

And  not  a  fnend  to  pay  his  bier 
The  holy  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Oh!  had  he  found  a  warrior  tomb 
Where  Moscow’s  towers  rose, 

Eire  fortune  fled  his  fading  plume 
To  hover  o’er  his  foes; 

His  story  then  had  mocked  eomiiarc. 

And  glory  might  have  lingered  tnere 
In  dignified  repose, 

'Fill  tome  hereafter  chief  should  claim 
The  rival  merit  of  his  fame . 

But  though  a  spot  of  island  earth 
Elushriues  his  trophied  head. 

Where  foreign  slaves,  in  careless  mirth. 

May  print  their  heavy  tread. 

And  nations  who  have  felt  liis  might, 
now,  elate,  in  safety,  slight 
The  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Though  fallen  from  hit  high,  estate, 

His  deeds  eclipsed  their  dastard  hate. 

When  despot  kings  in  silent  shade. 

Beneath  their  marbles  mf. 

Their  honours  lost,  their  names  decayed, 

Their  tame  career  forgot. 

The  heroic  hosts  of  future  days 
Wiall  stop,  in  raptured  awe  to  gaze 
On  fields  where  he  has  fi^ugnt, 

And  deem  how  ranch  his  rt'lics  grace 
The  limits  of  their  cold  epibrace . 

Oh!  shame  to  Britain,  when  she  bore 
(  The  scent  re  from  his  hand. 

That  heard  his  voice  in  vain  implore 
A  refuge  in  her  land ; 

The  days  of  chivalry  are  fled. 

The  spirit  of  the  patriot  dead 
Has  left  her  sea-beat  strand. 

And  lowlived  policy  bears  sway — 

The  policy  of  Castlcrcagh. 

\^'bat  had  they  then  to  fear  or  hate! 

He  sras  no  more  a  king 
With  empires  crouched  beneath  his  state. 

And  fanned  by  conquest’s  wing. 

A  lion,  stripped  of  all  his  power; 

An  eagle,  tamed  in  airy  soar; 

A  wasp,  witUuiit  a  sting! 

The  feelings  of  a  noble  breast 
Had  hailed  him  as  a  welcome  guest . 

BYRON 

“  Pride,”  as  he  ennz,  “  which  not  a  world  could  bow,” 
Pride,  linked  to  fie,y  feeling,  with  the  meed 
Of  genius  given,  and  restiCss  in  its  glow, 

Crgeu  him  in  snnny  c'liraes  his  life  to  lead; 

Anil,  like  the  desert’s  w'ld  untutored  steed. 

Which,  whether  stnciirn  or  soothed,  foams,  curvets  still. 
From  custOfii’s  tl'iaf  hv  desperate  vigour  freed, 

He  made  hiiortlf  ‘•o'*  'nenarch  r.f  hit  wJl, 

And  used,  w..b  •*r',l.  power,  the  poet’s  heavenly  skill. 
His  note  was  a  truiuoet.  through  and  through 
Thrilling,  aud  kinnmg  strange  delight 't  came. 

Hi*  wii.g  was  the  young  eagle’s :  fortu  he  tlcw, 

Aral  boldly  pzing  on  the  sun  of  fame; 

ELilh  sanK  beneath  him,  and  the  critic’s  aim 
Sei-yed  buttonrosc  asid  wing  him  to  his  height, 

Where,  sailing  on  thrnush  sunshine  or  the  tlame 
Of  stormy  Itolts,  he  found  t  .tern  delight. 

And  woe  were  to  the  brad  which  dared  him  from  his  flight. 


From  the  London  IMernry  Gazette. 

Last  night  the  midnight  wind 
Along  my  casement  past, 

And  a  distant  funeral  bell 
Came  tolling  on  the  blast. 

ISnvy  mingled  with  my  awe 
As  I  hearkened  to  the  tone ; 

1  thought  of  the  quiet  grave, 

,\nd  wished  it  were  my  own. 

Life  is  a  torrid  day. 

Parched  with  the  dust  and  sun; 

And  death’s  the  calm  cool  night. 

When  the  weary  day  is  done, 

LINES  ON  THE  PEN. 

FVoro  a  race  the  most  scorned  and  ignoble  it  springs. 

Yet  IS  loved  by  the  learned,  and  trusted  by  kings: 

The  sceptre’s  a  bauble  when  placed  by  its  side; 

And  the  crown  would  be  useless  if  this  were  denied ; 
’Tis  the  power  of  the  monarch,  the  people’s  defence; 

It  can  win  them  to  peace,  or  to  madness  incense: 

It  is  voiceless — ana  yet,  from  the  south  to  the  noilh, 
Tfthe  ends  of  the  earth  has  its  language  gone  fortn! 

It  Vs  silent — yet  eloquence  has  at  command; 

’Tis  the  statesman’s  assistant,  the  pride  of  each  land ; 

It  familiar  has  been,  with  the  leamin;^  of  ages; 

With  the  folly  of  fools  and  the  wisdom  of  sages : 

M(  re  various  its  uses,  in  good  or  in  ill. 

Than  the  changes  of  April,  or  womankind’s  will : 

Death  hangs  on  its  notion,  and  life,  is  its  gift; 

It  c..n  sink  to  des|Hiir,  or  to  exstacy  lift . 

’Tis  the  aider  of  good  and  promoter  of  evil; 

I'hc  friend  of  the  lotrd,  and  the  tool  of  the  Devil! 

ON  MOONLIGHT. 

There  is  a  dan^rrens  silence  in  that  houia 

A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  theTiill  soul 
To  imen  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Olcalling  wholly  back  its  self  controul; 

The  silver  Tight,  which  hallowing  tree  ai;d  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o’er  the  whole, 
Kriuithes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o’er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

How  beautiful  she  looked!  her  conscious  heart 
Glowed  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love!  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 

Strengthening  the  weak  and  trampling  on  the  strong. 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT, 

DHOWNED  in  A  TUB  OF  GOLD  FISHES. 

’Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 

Where  China’s  gayest  art  had  died 
The  azure  fliiwers  that  blow, 

Deaauiest  of  the  tabby  kind. 

The  pensive  Sclima,  reclined. 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below .  ' 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

Tlie  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat  that  with  tne  tortoise  vies. 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  ryes, 

She  saw,  Juid  purred  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed,  but,  ’midst  the  tide. 

Two  .ingel  forms  were  seen  to  gbdc. 

The  Genii  of  the  stream; 

Their  scaly  armour’s  Tyrian  hue, 

'riiiough  iichest  purple,  to  the  view 
Belmyrd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw. 

A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 

She  stretched  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize : 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  1 
What  averse  to  fishl 
Presumptuous  maid!  with  looks  intent, 

A^n  she  stretched,  again  the  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between: 

(Malignant  fate  sat  by  and  smiled,) 

The  sfipiiery  verge  her  feet  beguiled; 

She  tunihled  headlong  in. 

Eight  tirac.s  emerging  from  the  flood, 

She  mewed  to  every  watery  god 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send 
No  Dolphin  Clime,  no  Nereid  stirred. 

Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Snson  heard. 

A  fav’ritc  has  no  friend! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties!  undeceived. 

Know  one  false  step  it  ne’er  retrieved, 

And  he  w'th caution  bold: 

Nut  all  tiiat  tempts  your  wandering  eyes,  *• 

And  heedless  hearts  it  lawful  prize. 

Nor  all  tliat  (listens  gold. 
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SUBLIME  MASONS’  GUIDE. 

IN  THREE  PARTI. 

By  a  Pait  Matter  of  a  Bine  lA>df(*,  Past  Grand  Mattel-  of  u 
Lodge  of  Pet feetum,  and  Eq.  P.  of  a  Counnl  of  P.  of  Jet . 
Grand  Commander  of  a  Contittory  of  S.  P.  It.  S-  ^r. 

Part  I.  To  contain  reinafks  on  the  antiquity  of 
Freemasonry — its  connection  with  ancient  Hosieries;  with  re 
ligion;  with'  chivalry — origin  and  nature  of  the  Masonic  de¬ 
grees  in  general,  amt  the  sublime  degrees  in  particular — diffe- 
renf  .Masonic  systems — history  of  Sublime  E'reeraasunry  in 
Europe  and  .America — Masonic  jurisdictions,  kb. 

In  Part  11.  the  Inefl'able  degiees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wit. 
Secret  Master,  Perfect  Master,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
Judge,  Intendant  of  the  Buildings,  EUect  of  Nine,  Elect  of  E’if- 
teen.  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grind  Master  Architect,  Royal 
Arch  and  Perfection;  also,  Knight  of  the'Elast  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jrrus.'Uem.  Here  wilT also  be  inserted,  the  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  Ixidges  under  their  juris¬ 
diction — ceremony  of  installation,  kc.  kc. 

Part  III.  To  contain  illultratioas  of  the  Superior  degrees; 
to  wit :  Knight  of  the  East  and  W est,  S.  Prince  of  the  Rose 
''ross.  Grand  Pontiff,  .Master  “ad  vitam”  Prussian  Knight, 
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Temple,' Knight  of  the  Son.  K - II.,  Knight  of  St.  Andrew, 

G.  Inq.  (Commander,  S.  P.  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Iiis|>ector  General  of  the  33d,  kc.— 
General  regulations,  ke.  of  Consistories,  and  of  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  £ld  degree.  To  which  will  be  added 
AN  APPELNDIX, 

Containing  an  account  of  several  detached  degrees  of  Masonry 
and  Knighthood — the  Egyptian  inysteriei,  and  a  varied  of  other 
mikcellatieous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  to  the  Craft. 

Th<  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engraved  emblems  and  hie- 
rogli  phics.  Price  to  subscribers,  One  Dollar. 
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puhlicati 
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